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A the streams of modern history are 
surging relentlessly toward the unifi- 
cation of our world. Physically, the 
world is already one, considering the 
speed of communication and modern 
travel. It is already one in economic 
interdependence. But it is divided into 
a thousand small parts, and especially 
into two great parts, politically, ideologi- 
cally, and morally—and that is the core 
of the great and critical problem facing 
the free world, the American people, and 
contemporary higher education in the 
United States. 

Today, our educational institutions, 
with a rich, proud past, are seeking to 
serve a people determined to be free. 
These people—all of us—are now en- 
gaged in a mighty struggle that is not 
so much for geographic empire or the 
control of resources, as it is for the mas- 
tery of men’s minds and men’s very 
souls. 

This struggle with the forces of Com- 
munist imperialism is perhaps no more 
difficult than that which our forefathers 
faced in 1776—and no more difficult than 
we ourselves faced in 1941. 

But while the problem itself is no more 
difficult than those which this nation has 
successfully solved before, it is different. 
It is different in that the global strug- 
gle, as I have said, is primarily a moral 
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and ideological one, and as we know 
from the lingering effects of our own 
Civil War, such a struggle is not resolved 
in a few short years. 

It is different in that we can no longer 
use war to serve our real purposes. Of 
course this nation will fight again, and 
successfully in a purely physical sense, 
if it must. But by so doing we might 
not reach the larger ideological and 
moral goals. For modern atomic and 
biological war would create the very 
economic chaos, political instability, and 
human misery in which communism 
tends to thrive and democracy tends to 
die. 

We are clearly at a period in history 
when, to gain our great purposes, we 
must depend primarily upon persuasion 
rather than coercion. While remaining 
militarily and economically strong so as 
to discourage an enemy who respects 
only power, we must at the same time 
build the sturdy structure of permanent 
peace—a structure compounded of 
genuine human understanding, of en- 
lightened and mutually helpful economic 
cooperation, of effective political co- 
operation among all free nations and 
through the United Nations, and of 
power which the free peoples of the 
world may use to put down aggression 
by any who would violate the peace. 
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In this precarious historic period of 


half-peace, half-war, the heavy respon- 
sibility of world leadership heoteasannes 
upon the shoulders of a_ reluctant 
and internationally inexperienced United 
States. 

While you and I might hesitate to sug- 
gest what precise set of actions the 
United States, as leader of the free 
world, may best take to assure the peace 
and stability we so desperately want, of 
this we are certain: For as long as the 
human mind can foresee, our nation 
must be strong—strong militarily, eco- 
nomically, politically, intellectually, and 
morally. 

Further, we know that just as educa- 
tion has from the beginning of our his- 
tory been essential to the maintenance 
and development of our free system, so 
too must education now directly make a 
mighty and continuing contribution to 
the military, economic, political, intel- 
lectual, and moral strength of our own 
nation, and at least indirectly to all co- 
operating nations which are determined 
to be free. 

What, then, in educational terms, are 
the major responsibilities which our in- 
stitutions of higher learning have to the 
people of the United States as they strug- 
gle to remain strong in freedom at home 
and to carry the mantle of leadership 
in this world? 


I- America’s new position of interna- 
tional leadership requires anything from 
educated men and women, it requires 
minds that are broad, trained in critical 
thinking, tolerant in judgment, skilled 
in creative compromise, and dedicated 
to democratic principles. Everywhere, 
teachers, trustees, educational adminis- 
trators, and students are struggling with 
the problem of developing and maintain- 
ing an educational experience that will 
help build minds capable of contributing 
constructively to the solution of prob- 
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lems caused by modern interdepend- 
ence. 

Success in this task requires, I think, 
that colleges and universities focus their 
attention on building programs designed 
to help each student achieve six definite 
goals: 

The first is specialized training for the 
making of a living, or of a home. Spe- 
cialization is not to be condemned merely 
because it has presented us with com- 
plex social problems. Indeed, specializa- 
tion is an urgent necessity in modern 
society, and it is a necessity which edu- 
cation must help to satisfy. Without it, 
our economic prosperity would be dras- 
tically reduced; and democracy requires 
the high productivity yielded by spe- 
cialization, for a democratic society will 
be sustained best in an atmosphere of 
abundance. At least it must be said that 
totalitarianism spreads most readily in 
an environment of human misery. 

So, of course, we must train competent 
teachers, lawyers, engineers, econo- 
mists, physicists, historians, and so on, 
and do so with increasing skill in view 
of the growing intricacies and demands 
of our private economy and our mili- 
tary establishments. 

But a_ too-exclusive specialization, 
either in work or education, makes for 
intellectual narrowness. It creates par- 
tial minds, whereas interdependence 
desperately demands whole minds. Par- 
tial minds very naturally cluster around 
their special vocational and economic in- 
terests, and thus are created scores of 
human pressure streams, running head-on 
into each other. 

Today there is greater community of 
interest among similar specialists of Seat- 
tle, Detroit, and New York, than there 
is between different specialists in a sin- 
gle geographic locality. Each interest 
group, each vertical part of our society, 
experiencing only a fraction of the 
whole, thinks primarily of its own wel- 
fare. These pressure streams bear upon 
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state capitols and the national Capitol 
so relentlessly that if legislation pro- 
motes the general welfare it is almost 
coincidental. 

Specialization and _ interdependence 
have induced social changes of such be- 
wildering speed that the citizen-mind 
can scarcely comprehend. Hence, we 
frequently devise social action within an 
obsolete factual framework, which leads 
us to our second goal of higher educa- 
tion, namely: to help each student 
achieve an understanding of all the broad 
fields of knowledge—the physical sci- 
ences, the biological sciences, the social 
sciences, the humanities. Of course no 
one mind in four brief years can achieve 
specialized training in a single field and 
at the same time gain detailed knowl- 
edge in other fields. The student can, 
however, achieve a general understand- 
ing of other fields which will not only 
enable him to educate himself in them 
throughout his life, but will also stimu- 
late his desire to do so. Only if they 
achieve the foundations of self-education 
will most individuals leading a spe- 
cialized life be able to keep themselves 
broadly and accurately informed as mod- 
ern democratic society demands of re- 
sponsible citizens. 

A third goal is the development of the 
skills of communication. So many of us 
in America these days don’t really know 
how to read, or write, or speak, or listen. 
I often think of what a great surge for- 
ward we could have in our society—and 
in our free world—if all individuals at- 
tained logic and clarity in communica- 
tion. Every individual is dependent on 
others in a multitude of ways, and his 
true success or failure—as a producer and 
as a citizen—depends vitally on his abil- 
ity to analyze and assess what he hears 
or reads, and to state logically and 
clearly what he knows, thinks, or wishes 
to ask. A fairly low level of proficiency 
in communication is one of the present 
handicaps to the successful functioning 
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of our free society. And an exception- 
ally low level of proficiency in the use of 
foreign languages is a handicap to us in 
international affairs. 

This brings me to the fourth goal: the 
fostering of wisdom, or the develop- 
ment of the capacity for sound judg- 
ments. Here, how students are taught 
is as important as what they are taught. 
Or, more accurately, how students learn, 
is as important as what they learn. Per- 
haps the greatest achievement a stu- 
dent can attain is to learn how to learn. 
Involved in this is learning how to select 
knowledge relevant to a problem. In- 
volved in it is the exercise of critical 
thinking about alternative solutions. 
And involved in it is sensitivity, the 
deeper intuitions whence arise moral or 
spiritual values. 

Precisely because this goal of wisdom 
is all-inclusive, it must permeate the en- 
tire educational program. It cannot be 
developed through a single device or 
course. It is as important to develop 
the habit of critical thinking in a course 
in history as it is in mathematics, in 
chemical engineering as in philosophy. 
And the educational environment must 
make its contribution, too; that is, the en- 
tire university, with all its fun, must be 
truly dedicated in class and out to the 
serious purpose of education. Students, 
in class and out, must be encouraged 
constantly to formulate judgments, ex- 
press them, and test them against ob- 
jective facts and judgments of others. 

And this brings me to the fifth of our 
goals, namely that every student should 
gain from his total experience in college 
an abiding commitment to the demo- 
cratic way of life and to the spiritual 
values underlying it—a commitment 
based, not upon indoctrination, but upon 
genuine understanding. This commit- 
ment should be so firm that each stu- 
dent will become an effective, partici- 
pating citizen in all the democratic pro- 
cedures open to him, working constantly 
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and effectively for the a and 
development of our interdependent free- 
doms. 

I may be quite blunt about this: We 
have established and supported in this 
country a nation-wide system of educa- 
tion designed primarily to lift the level 
of understanding of all the people so 
that the maintenance of democracy may 
be assured. Every citizen has a right 
to expect that our educational institu- 
tions will contribute directly and effec- 
tively to the strengthening of the demo- 
cratic system which maintains them. 

But I am afraid a great many people 
do not realize that good results in this 
regard do not derive merely from preach- 
ments. A mere emotional commitment 
to freedom and democracy is not enough. 
A student who has only an emotional 
attachment to democracy is easy prey 
to contrary arguments, both here and 
abroad. 

A genuine, abiding commitment can 
be achieved only if the student really 
understands the basic theories and prac- 
tices of democracy and its fundamental 
moral values, as well as the basic the- 
ories and practices of other systems and 
ideologies—in all the forms they have 
taken throughout history. The glory of 
it is that democracy, with all its short- 
comings, is the best social system ever 
devised by man. It is the only one that 
is compatible in practice with man’s in- 
nermost spiritual or religious convictions, 
as they are embodied in the world’s 
great faiths. It is the only one that per- 
mits man to release the springs of his 
own greatness. Hence, the free demo- 
cratic system can stand comparison suc- 
cessfully with all other systems, ancient 
and modern. Out of comparison and 
the development of his own value judg- 
ments, each student is certain to develop 
the kind of commitment needed in the 
effective free citizen. 

Lastly, our colleges and universities 
today face the difficult task of helping 
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their students think in global, as well as 
in national and local terms. This sixth 
goal means that all university students, 
regardless of their vocational interests, 
must be given an opportunity to gain 
understanding of the social, economic, 
political, and military problems of our 
modern world. From his study of world 
affairs, each student should develop a 
deep comprehension of the international 
community, a constructive understanding 
of peoples in other lands, and an aware- 
ness of the serious responsibilities he 
must shoulder as an adult citizen. 

Two or three examples may empha- 
size why our citizens need to look at 
current social, economic, and _ political 
questions with a global point of view, 
and why more of our colleges and uni- 
versities need to develop educational 
programs designed to improve interna- 
tional understanding. 

In recent years, this country has made 
considerable progress in eliminating dis- 
criminatory practices against minority 
groups. The story of how America has 
worked to guarantee equal opportunities 
for all its citizens, regardless of race, 
creed, color, or economic status, is one 
of the most thrilling dramas of modern 
times. Yet in vast areas of the world 
where the colored peoples are striving 
to improve their living standards and 
wipe out colonialism, the Communist 
propagandists are hammering inces- 
santly on the theme that the United 
States is seething with discrimination, 
riots, and social unrest. The Commu- 
nists are past masters of the Big Lie; 
they have succeeded in persuading great 
numbers of our friends in Asia, Africa, 
and the Middle East that racial and 
religious discrimination in modern Amer- 
ica is the rule, rather than the exception 
of which we are deeply ashamed. 

To counter this vicious falsehood, we 
need to stress more and more our ac- 
complishments in the field of civil rights 
and to realize that everything we do in 








our Own communities is watched closely 
by our friends, as well as our enemies, 
in other parts of the world. In short, 
the way we deal with social issues at 
home has a profound effect on our stat- 
ure abroad. 

We need also to learn to understand 
peoples of other nations and cultures as 
people. We must know their histories, 
their problems, their hopes, their aspira- 
tions. And they must thus know us. 
Otherwise, we cannot develop a genu- 
ine comprehension of those specific eco- 
nomic, social, and psychological situa- 
tions which often are determining in the 
ever-present issue of peace or war. 

Most of the peoples of the world have 
not even a modicum of understanding 
of us as individuals or as a nation. The 
think of us all as being rich dune 
no fault or effort of our own, night- 
clubbish, frivolous in our outlook upon 
the rest of the world, and imperialistic. 

The real America has been hidden 
from them. They know nothing about 
the simple life that surrounds the rural 
churches of America; they know very 
little about the operation of our school 
system, or about the working of our 
municipal, state, and federal govern- 
ments; they know essentially nothing 
about the America that is self-critical, 
and generous, and reverent. 

Indeed, we have too often tried to 
sell the American system to the rest of 
the world by bragging about our ma- 
terial achievements. These achieve- 
ments are enormously important. But 
we have hurled our messages into eco- 
nomic and intellectual climates which 
are so different from ours that the peo- 
ple cannot comprehend the meanings 
of our words. Thus, instead of creating 
understanding, we have sometimes built 
envy and near-hatred, as in India, for 
example. 

Misunderstanding of our motives is so 
prevalent and far-reaching that among 
many people of the East, for example, 
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there is the belief that the United States 
wishes to go to war with Russia. 

Such a terrible misunderstanding is 
part of a deliberate design; it and other 
equally grotesque ideas result from two 
great forces, one negative and one posi- 
tive, which are loose in the world today. 

The negative force is censorship in a 
hundred forms. Today, 75 percent of 
all the people who inhabit the earth 
live behind walls of censorship. They 
are permitted to know only what their 
political leaders want them to know. 
And while this terrible power is being 
used to keep peoples from knowing 
the truth, the Communists with powerful 
instruments of communication are filling 
human minds everywhere with treach- 
erous propaganda. In some four dozen 
languages, twenty-four hours each day, 
the insidious spreading of bigger and 
bigger lies goes on. 

In this phase of the world struggle, 
we of the United States and other free 
countries have been fighting with pop- 
guns and pea-shooters, when we should 
have been dropping intellectual atomic 
bombs. 

Another example of the need for global 
thinking and international understanding 
has to do with the long-range strength 
of our national economy. Since World 
War II, one commission after another has 
found after intensive study that Amer- 
ica’s change from a debtor to a creditor 
status has brought us face to face with 
wholly new economic situations which 
demand a much closer integration of our 
national and international economic poli- 
cies. The formulation of a sound na- 
tional agricultural policy, for instance, 
cannot be undertaken without first re- 
lating it to the over-all world trade pic- 
ture; for we must sell vast quantities of 
agricultural surpluses to many nations, 
and they cannot buy from us unless 
trade policies permit them to earn dol- 
lars. Industrially, we depend on for- 
eign sources today for over 30 percent 
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of our requirements of copper, lead, 
and zinc; over 50 percent of our re- 
quirements of tungsten, bauxite, and 
antimony; over 75 percent of our re- 
quirements of chrome and manganese; 
practically all of our nickel, tin, natural 
rubber, and jute requirements. 

The interdependent economic relation- 
ship I have just mentioned necessitates 
enlightened cooperation among the free 
nations—that type of cooperation which 
may give peoples everywhere the right 
to hope that by their own efforts they 
can improve their economic situations. 
Obviously, one nation cannot long sup- 
port other nations. Generous help has 
been necessary for a temporary period, 
for the productive, scientific, and edu- 
cational facilities of some nations were 
so recently destroyed, while others did 
not so suffer. But in terms of genera- 
tions of time, this type of cooperation is 
neither desirable nor feasible. Others 


do not want our charity, and it will 


not buy respect. 

There are, however, manifold oppor- 
tunities for economic cooperation and 
technical assistance, as opposed to eco- 
nomic support, which will help all na- 
tions, including the United States. For 
example, hunger exists all over the 
world. Three-fourths of the peoples of 
the world are constantly undernourished, 
two-thirds of them tragically so. Hun- 
gry, disease-ridden people do not think 
first of the great abstractions of life—of 
freedom, and tolerance, and justice; they 
think primarily of the elemental business 
of getting food for themselves and their 
children who are dying prematurely all 
about them. The application of scien- 
tific practices to the still-productive lands 
of the world would cost little. Increased 
production would help them, and us— 
for our world trade is predominantly with 
the more prosperous areas of the globe. 

Learning to think in global terms also 
entails understanding the need for politi- 
cal cooperation among nations to settle 
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those disputes which constantly arise and 
which, if unresolved, might often break 
into overt hostilities. Their number is 
legion. To solve them, we need effective 
regional machinery, such as the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, for con- 
tinuous multilateral negotiation. This 
effort must be within the total program 
of the United Nations, or a strengthened 
United Nations, for the building of inter- 
national peace is now a cooperative, in- 
divisible enterprise. 

Yet another aspect of the problem of 
understanding today’s troubled world re- 
lates to the responsible use of power, 
without which there can be no enduring 
peace with justice. If adequate power 
is possessed, it usually does not have to 
be used. But there can be no peace 
without it. Social man is an ambivalent 
being; he is both good and bad. If we 
tried to construct a social order on the 
basis solely of what is good in social man, 
we would only create opportunities for 
the Tamerlanes, Alexanders, Napoleons, 
Hitlers, and Stalins of history to take 
control. 

But neither should we seek to depend 
primarily on power. As I have tried to 
indicate, the free world’s task is to de- 
velop the intellectual and moral under- 
standing on which economic and politi- 
cal cooperation may function success- 
fully. At the same time, the United Na- 
tions must have power which stands in 
the service of the free peoples of the 
world who truly want peace, and which 
may be used quickly to put down aggres- 
sion wherever it may occur. 

To develop further an awareness of 
the international community in the 
minds of our citizens, our colleges and 
universities need to expand those por- 
tions of their educational programs that 
are designed to equip men and women 
for service and study in other countries 
—either as representatives of private 
industry, or as exchange students or 
teachers, or as members of American 
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technical assistance missions. Thousands 
of graduates from this country’s institu- 
tions of higher education go abroad each 
year. I met and visited with many of 
them during my recent trip to Latin 
America. 

Those graduates are, in effect, Ameri- 
can ambassadors without portfolio. The 
way they conduct themselves, the im- 
pressions they make, the attitudes they 
display—these contribute in no small 
measure to the over-all image of this 
country that takes shape in the minds 
of people in other lands. 

There is another important aspect to 
the role our colleges and universities 
play in the international exchange pro- 
grams. Each year students and teach- 
ers from all over the free world come 
to the United States to study not only 
engineering or agriculture or science, but 
also (and more importantly) the way 
America lives. They visit us in our 
homes; they watch our political system 
at work at all levels of government; 
they observe the vigor of our economy 
and the marvels of our mass production 
system; they see us as we really are—not 
as the Communist propagandists say we 
are. The understanding thus developed 
pays great dividends when those people 
return home to tell their countrymen 
what they learned about us and our po- 
litical and economic system. 

During the past several years, most 
American colleges and universities have 
come to realize the significance of their 
mission with respect to the international 
scene. Some institutions have made 
notable progress toward the fulfillment 
of that mission—toward developing a 
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consciousness among young citizens of 
their responsibility in strengthening 
America’s economic, political, and moral 
leadership. 

These, then, are the major responsibili- 
ties of higher education in the United 
States, as I see them. I appreciate fully 
that they are demanding and difficult 
of fulfillment. 

Sometimes, when I ponder the tensions 
and complexities of modern interdepend- 
ence, I instinctively seek to satisfy my 
innermost desire by returning to the 
days of my uncomplicated boyhood in 
Abilene, Kansas, when I watched the 
drift of the seasons, and the passing of 
the tiny segment of the world I knew 
so well. I am, in such memories, wholly 
serene and quite content. 

But the essence of nostalgia is an 
awareness that what has been will never 
be again. 

The trends of history may be likened 
to the energies of a great river: Man can 
work with the river; he can build dams 
and dikes in a stern effort to have the 
waters serve good ends, rather than to 
destroy. But he cannot stop the waters 
from reaching the ocean. And so it is, 
I think, with the great trends of history. 
We can work with them, we can try to 
have them directed to noble ends, but 
we cannot stop them. 

Thus, in the struggle for the minds of 
men in which our generation is engaged, 
our colleges and universities are on the 
front lines leading the cause of freedom 
in brotherhood toward the day when 
there shall be widespread understand- 
ing among the peoples of the world, and 
peace with justice among the nations. 
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CHARACTERISTICALLY American trait 
A is the desire for expansion and 
growth. We have often been described, 
with fair justice, as a nation of builders, 
engineers, and makers. We tend, typi- 
cally, to use quantitative terms to de- 
scribe our successes. While there may 
be serious doubts that some types of ed- 
ucational expansion have been unwar- 
ranted, unwise, or both, in education as 
in other fields one may also take pride 
in what has been achieved, with increas- 
ing numbers of children attending 
schools and colleges for longer and 
longer periods. 

Looking backward, one must recognize 
an almost steady increase in college and 
university enrollments. In 1900 the total 
resident enrollment was less than a quar- 
ter of a million students and represented 
4 percent of youth eighteen to twenty- 
one years of age. By 1950, even if one 
excludes veterans, enrollments had 
climbed to 1,800,000 students and repre- 
sented 20 percent of the age group.’ 

The end is not in sight. Looking 
ahead, we are all concerned with the 
prospect of a further startling increase. 
There is no doubt that American de- 
sires for expansion can, at least in edu- 
cation, be fully satisfied. Depending 
upon their particular assumptions, ex- 
perts differ somewhat in their predic- 
tions of total enrollment in our institu- 
tions of higher education by 1960 or 
1970, but all agree that those enroll- 
ments will be much, much larger than 
they now are. For our purposes here, 
we may assume without too serious er- 
ror that the pool of students available 


*John D. Millett, Financing Higher Educa- 
tion in the United States (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1952), pp. 38—40. 
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for and desirous of admission to our col- 
leges and universities will be approxi- 
mately twice as great in 1970 as it is in 
1954. To what extent, in what manner, 
and in what places those students will 
be enrolled are perplexing questions. 
Some educators view this prospect as 
a tremendous challenge. They are stim- 
ulated, optimistic, even gleeful. Some 
view it as a symbol of, and insurance 
for, the onward democratization of Amer- 
ican society. Some view it with relief 
and complacency in the expectation that 
it will solve their present perplexities. 
Some regard it as certain to destroy 
much that they believe is good in our 
past or present situation and are filled 
with a terrible and urgent sense of fore- 
boding. Most surprising of all, others 
are viewing it with apathy and indiffer- 
ence, perhaps because of current strug- 
gles for existence and a place in the sun. 
From whatever points of view, nos- 
trums, remedies, and advice of all kinds 
are being, and will continue to be, urged 
upon us. The various factors that must 
be taken into account if we are to do any 
wise planning are being listed and 
analyzed. New institutions and new 
kinds of institutions, it is said, must arise, 
and the character of some of our older 
institutions must be changed. The severe 
teacher shortage, present and prospec- 
tive, quantitative and qualitative, is de- 
scribed, usually with great pessimism as 
to solutions. New buildings, both as re- 
placements and additions, are and will 
be needed for dormitories, classrooms, 
laboratories, and libraries. The public, it 
is said, has only the vaguest understand- 
ing of the very urgent problems that are 
and will be upon us and needs sharp, 
clear enlightenment. These very real 
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questions, it is pointed out, must be an- 
swered at a time when funds are re- 
stricted, income from endowment has 
shrunk, costs have risen sharply, and 
almost desperate ingenuity is required in 
fund-raising. 

The attempt at a full analysis here of 
the major factors that will determine the 
nature and form of our expanded institu- 
tions of higher education would be fool- 
hardy. In the course of such analyses, 
difficult, complex, and many-sided as 
they must be, we may need much light 
in order to avoid stumbling into the pit- 
falls of false premises or misleading 
assumptions. While my own specific 
cautions seem oppressively obvious, a 
statement of them in sequence may serve 
a useful purpose. 

First, then, we are tending on occasion 
to talk about “higher education” as if it 
were an entity or a solid substance. Far 
from being able to cast a shadow, the 
corpus of higher education is an abstrac- 
tion or generalization only. One may 
identify the administrators, the teachers, 
the students who may verbally be col- 
lected together by this abstraction, but 
the collective term itself is of the most 
limited usefulness except as a kind of 
shorthand. There would be a kind of 
precision, useful simplicity, and geomet- 
rical beauty in having “higher education” 
affected equally in all its parts by a given 
problem. There would be a kind of 
massive forcefulness in having “higher 
education” react in unified and cohesive 
fashion. The parts, however, operate 
independently and under a tremendous 
variety of local controls. Almost cer- 
tainly one of our great sources of strength 
on other grounds, this lack of cohesive- 
ness makes life difficult for educational 
planners, but it must be kept constantly 
in view. 

Secondly, 


from our generalizations 
about higher education, as a corollary 
we are sometimes led on toward an ap- 
parent assumption that the several col- 
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leges and universities, our individual in- 
stitutions, are quite homogeneous. They 
are, again, only in the most limited sense. 
One may legitimately say that all but a 
small proportion of the students in such 
institutions are graduates of secondary 
schools and that all but a small propor- 
tion of the teachers have had some grad- 
uate training beyond four years of col- 
lege. The search for other examples of 
homogeneity, it seems to me, is that of 
the placer miner in a played-out stream. 
He may stumble across a flake of gold 
dust or a tiny nugget, but the odds 
against making a fortune are tremen- 
dous. The diverse character of our in- 
stitutions that go by the names of college, 
institute, and university is truly astonish- 
ing. In reasoning about the problem of 
over-all expansion we must remain con- 
scious of this rich heterogeneity. 
Thirdly, we seem occasionally to lose 
sight of the pecularily free and open na- 
ture of our educational processes. On 
the one hand, if I may be permitted a 
considerable oversimplification, the in- 
dividual college or university makes its 
own decisions about the particular edu- 
cational menu it will offer, the educa- 
tional purposes it will attempt to serve, 
and the student market it will try to 
reach. Granted that it faces many kinds 
of limitations on those decisions and that 
such decisions are made through a va- 
ae of processes, it has not handed over 
such powers to associations or to cen- 
tralized bodies (however helpful discus- 
sion, guidance, and advice in such a 
group may be). The other side of the 
coin is that the student himself is free 
to make his own decisions. His freedom 
of final action may be curtailed by his 
dependence on financial aid or by his 
need to attend a low-cost institution, by 
his level of academic ability or by his 
mediocre high school record, and by 
many other factors. But in any case no 
controlling body makes the decision for 
him that he will or will not attend col- 
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lege, that he must attend College A, or 
that he may not apply for admission to 
College B. (The reverse decision may of 
course be made for him if he lives in 
certain states: if he is a high school 
graduate, or a graduate with a given 
record, he may not be denied admission 
to certain public institutions. He may 
still decide, however, that he would pre- 
fer to let such options lapse.) In short, 
the enrollment in a college in any year 
is the net numerical aggregate of the in- 
dividual decisions made by each student 
to attend that college and to stay there, 
of the decisions made by the college that 
attracted and that continue to hold each 
student, and of the college decisions per- 
mitting these students to enroll and to 
remain. The national enrollment figures 
represent the aggregate of all such de- 
cisions in all the colleges and all the 
homes. Unless our processes change 
radically, this will be as true in 1970 as 
it is in 1954. 

Fourthly, the competition among our 
colleges and universities colors substan- 
tially the actual decisions made by one 
college and by one student. Yet this 
factor may be ‘discounted or omitted in 
our group discussions. In educational 
meetings we are motivated, naturally and 
worthily, to reach agreements or to nar- 
row the range, or forestall the possibili- 
ties, of disagreements. The representa- 
tive of a college tends to check at the 
door, before entering, his disposition or 
indeed his compulsion to compete. As a 
result the facts of competition—for stu- 
dents and teachers, both in numbers and 
in quality, and for the public dollar 
whether through gifts or through taxes— 
have an indirect and probably real, but 
not an explicit, effect on our collective 
analyses. Nothing is wrong here. Indeed 
it seems natural, human, and inevitable, 
and we may be surprised only that our 
competition remains so civilized, gra- 
cious, and urbane. 


As a fifth caveat, in reasoning from our 
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over-all statistics on this question, per- 
haps we need more scepticism about im- 
plications of the base-line. After assum- 
ing that the student body will double by 
1970, we can too quickly assume also 
that a doubling of the staff and a dou- 
bling of our physical facilities will be re- 
quired. Such reasoning rests on many 
grave assumptions, including at least 
these two: that we now have the “right” 
size for our staffs and the “right” physical 
capacity, and that our institutions are 
now filled. A careful look, it seems to 
me, suggests some fallacies here, espe- 
cially in the way of variability from in- 
stitution to institution. A few examples 
may suffice. 

For one state university that I recently 
visited, both capital expenditures for 
plant and current operating expenses 
must be included in one biennial budget 
and all approved together by the legis- 
lature. This system makes it exceedingly 
difficult to meet a particular or an un- 
usual building need, especially if cur- 
rent expenses are also rising, for no one 
legislature wants to risk getting entirely 
out of line with actions of its predeces- 
sors. Inflation with its increase in current 
operating costs has prevented the recent 
inclusion of substantial funds for plant 
within the biennial package. During the 
war years the relative newness of the 
plant, the relatively lower enrollments, 
and the unav ailability of labor and mate- 
rials all combined to forestall plant re- 
placements or additions. For almost fif- 
teen years, then, this university has been 
wearing out its plant well beyond the 
rate of replacement. Even without any 
future student expansion to meet, it 
would face eventually serious building 
problems. 

By contrast, through a combination of 
more favorable circumstances, a second 
state university has right now a relatively 
permanent physical plant that would ac- 
commodate half again its present enroll- 
ment. A third has built well and rapidly 











since the war and is generally well situ- 
ated except for women’s dormitories, and 
they are partially under construction. 
Some other institutions, both public and 
private, are inheriting for their own use 
government-financed scientific facilities 
and equipment as government-sponsored 
research projects drop in volume. Ad- 
mittedly the receipt of good but often 
highly specialized facilities, concurrent 
with a decrease in research funds, is a 
mixed blessing. For some institutions it 
is a pure liability, but in any case the 
factors here involved at least obscure 
predictions of future physical needs. 

Some of us who deal directly or in- 
directly with the college admissions field 
sometimes speculate privately on the 
number of individual colleges that are 
now obtaining—after all the storm and 
travail of the admission process—a stu- 
dent body that is satisfactory in size and 
quality, according to the college's own 
standards. To put it another way, how 
many colleges are turning away students 
that compare favorably with any signifi- 
cant proportion of those whom ‘they ac- 
cept? There may be not more than 
twenty such colleges at the moment. I 
have heard no one place the figure higher 
than fifty. The reader may make his own 
guess. There might be easy agreement 
by all that the estimate, which in any 
event can not be done precisely, will 
represent a small proportion of our 1,500- 
2,000 institutions. Among other difficul- 
ties, in the fall of 1954 we are very near 
the bottom of the trough in the supply of 
eighteen-year-old students. If one con- 
siders the whole four-year total enroll- 
ment, rather than just the size of enter- 
ing classes, we do not get to any steep 
rise in the curve until 1957 or 1958. 

If we are to consult together about the 
future problem on a national scale, make 
cooperative nation-wide studies, and per- 
form a kind of national planning for 
mutual benefit, we need to know much 
more than we now know about the pres- 
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ent capacity and the present needs of our 
live institutions. Heaven knows that the 


plight of our colleges is serious, that 
teaching salaries in both public and pri- 
vate institutions have not kept pace with 
those in other fields, that the response of 
corporations to appeals for funds has not 
yet justified early high hopes. But let us 
not too easily make the assumption that 
increased enrollment will uniformly 
worsen the present outlook. Expansion 
of the student supply will have a complex 
series of effects, and for at least some in- 
stitutions, most obviously those with the 
greatest dependence on tuition income, 
the availability of more students should 
be salutary. 

Two final cautions may be stated 
briefly. We tend to overlook the impor- 
tance of the attrition rate. Roughly half 
of the students who enter college are 
graduated. What will be the effect of 
expansion upon drop-out rates in differ- 
ent colleges? Perhaps one effect is pre- 
dictable now. The attrition rate tends to 
be lowest in the colleges that can be and 
in practice are selective in their admis- 
sions offices. Presumably, as more stu- 
dents are available, more colleges will be 
in that position. As they can reduce the 
attrition, they will be expanded in total 
size even when holding to the ae size 
of entering class. Most of us, I suppose, 
would applaud heartily any such re- 
duction of educational wastage. The 
point here is that such shifts in a college’s 
upper classes will affect its admissions 
policy and, in the long run, the propor- 
tion of the total supply that will or can 
be educated in that college. 

Finally, the notion that expansion will 
be achieved gradually, not suddenly, may 
bear emphasis. It is dramatic to say that 
in some fifteen or sixteen years we shall 
be suddenly confronted with the job of 
educating twice as many students. That 
may be a useful way of stating the prob- 
lem in some settings and for some pur- 
poses, but it does not directly reflect the 
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rocess of change. The increase will be 
Pandled, year by year, in one institution 
and another, with relatively small adjust- 
ments for one college from one academic 
year to the next. The total effect, in na- 
tional statistics, will be tremendous, and 
the way ahead is surely arduous, but the 
process of arriving will have involved 
myriad decisions in schools and homes 
and in every college and university. Our 
collective system operates in this fashion, 
and there are few signs of likely sub- 
stitutions for the interaction between the 
individual’s freedom and the institution’s 
sovereignty. 

In a sense, these remarks boil down, 
first, to an emphasis on the need for in- 
stitutional analysis and planning and, 
second, to a suggestion that the process 
of expanding is little subject to any over- 
all control. Both points are oversimplifi- 
cations, of course, but in the main will 
hold. If this line of reasoning is accurate, 
it implies directly that some part of the 
change in the next two decades can be 


described now, based on knowledge of 
the decisions regarding expansion that 
individual colleges are now making or on 
predictions of the most likely decisions 
that they will make. On this hypothesis, 
one may venture some predictions now 
of what will happen in our open and 


decentralized system. Although the 
sample is small, visits to some twenty 
colleges and universities last winter, com- 
bined with conversations with deans and 
presidents from perhaps thirty more, 
prompt me to hazard some guesses. The 
probable future size of different kinds of 
institutions is somewhat, if only broadly, 
predictable. My excuse is that, if we do 
take a close look at some of the proba- 
bilities, we may be in a little better posi- 
tion to prevent or forestall certain kinds 
of changes, or to decide instead that our 
newest patchwork quilt will after all be 
an improvement over grandmother's. 
Opinion is certain to be divided. 

In making such guesses—couched per- 
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haps too dogmatically, but only for 
brevity—I mean to imply no invidious 
distinctions among the different types of 
support, admissions policies, or educa- 
tional philosophies and purposes of 
groups of colleges. The estimates below 
collectively represent merely one way of 
analyzing the effects of expansion. There 
are other, perhaps clearer and more ef- 
fective ways, of going about it. 

Those private colleges and universities 
which may be described as having good 
present drawing power because of pres- 
tige or for other reasons, as being already 
heavily overapplied-for, and as having 
a high ratio of applicants to admittees 
seem to intend, for the most part, to re- 
main at about their present size or to 
expand only slightly. Some of the smaller 
colleges in this group are devoted in 
principle to the concept that only in a 
place where intimacy is possible can they 
provide the type of liberal education to 
which they are committed. The larger 
institutions will find it harder to resist 
some gradual expansion, even if they 
subscribe to the same principle. Where 
they have national reputations, they may 
feel a sense of public duty to help share 
the greater total burden, and they will 
face an increasing number of more or less 
legitimate demands upon them for the 
admission of particular individuals. Wary 
because of their experience in the “years 
of the veterans,” such institutions will 
try in any case to limit expansion and will 
collectiv ely care for only a modest pro- 
portion of the total new applicant vol- 
ume. If they do in fact follow this course, 
their selectivity in admissions can and 
probably will increase. 

Another and larger group of private 
colleges and universities are now obtain- 
ing only a sufficient quantity of enter- 
ing students of adequate educational 
promise. Their own outlook on size 
resembles that of the first group, and the 
most significant change is likely to be an 
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increase in their selectivity, accompanied 
by only modest expansion. 

A third group are now actively and 
sometimes prayerfully recruiting for stu- 
dents. They are in many cases admitting 
some who are below the level of quality 
desired by the faculty and the adminis- 
tration. Some of the colleges are smaller 
than the theoretical size they would like 
to achieve. Some will consequently be- 
come larger before they become more 
selective; in others these factors will be 
mixed. On the whole, however, the trend 
will probably be to limit expansion, and 
over some years they will more nearly be 
actually selective. 

A fourth, fairly large group of private 
colleges that are very dependent on tui- 
tion income and that have a defensible 
and natural instinct for growth will be 
likely to expand, as during the veterans’ 
rush, without much self-imposed or theo- 
retical limitation on size. In some finan- 
cial straits now, they will have hard 
sledding, particularly when new build- 
ings come to be required. With relatively 
high tuition and fees continuing as a 
necessity, if one assumes no great change 
in the economy, they may not collectively 
account for a tremendous proportion of 
the total increase in student enrollments, 
but they should surely be significantly 
larger than they were before the veterans’ 
inrush and than they are today. 

The institutions that have an essen- 
tially urban character and that are pri- 
vately or municipally supported are, in 
some cases, already very large. My guess 
is that, for the most part, they will in- 
crease substantially. For some, depend- 
ence on tuition will be a strong motiva- 
tion; for others, an immediacy in the re- 
lationship between the institution and 
the market served will make any other 
choice very difficult. 

Junior colleges, community colleges, 
and teachers colleges will presumably 
experience a combination of some expan- 
sion and, possibly, greater selectivity. 
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erately accurate, it would seem clear 
that the largest burden will be assumed 
by the state colleges and universities. 
The impact will be heavy all over the 
country, but the variability from state to 
state may well be the most interesting 
aspect. In some states a quality require- 
ment, on grades or on class rank, is per- 
mitted or imposed as a restriction on 
automatic admission. They may go far- 
ther in this direction, and other states 
may newly adopt the same pattern. In 
some states high school graduation is the 
sole criterion. Where that remains, al- 
most automatic growth will result. 

Financial and other limitations on in- 
definite expansion, however, will pre- 
sumably result in increased pressures to 
admit only state residents and to ex- 
clude out-of-state students. Out-of-state 
tuition rates are systematically higher 
than resident rates, and such displace- 
ment of students, with the resulting loss 
of differential income, will complicate 
the university's financial decisions. Some 
educational effects would presumably 
stem from such a forced insularity within 
state borders. (In jest, I might add that 
athletic policies might also be modified 
perforce.) It would be easy to over- 
estimate such effects, however, for al- 
ready 80 percent of all college students 
attend an institution in their own state, 
and 90 percent do not leave their own 
region.” The most serious effect would 
result in theory from curtailed freedom 
of movement for the graduate and pro- 
fessional students, rather than for under- 
graduates, across state boundaries. 

New state-supported institutions, 
whether under separate control or as 
part of a state system, whether of two- 
year, four-vear, or university varieties, 
would hypothetically carry some of the 
increased student load. In few cases at 
most, however, does present planning for 
their establishment seem to be underway, 


* Millett, op. cit., p. 90. 
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although my impressions may be quite in 
error. There are some instances of con- 
version of an extension center into a 
permanent and full-fledged campus, with 
the possibility of steady growth as the 
student waves roll along. 

In 1948-49 roughly half of all students 
were in public and half in private institu- 
tions. One may expect a possibly dra- 
matic shift in that ratio, which has had 
very great geographical variation, rang- 
ing from the Northeast with more than 
80 percent of the area’s enrollment in 
private colleges and universities, to the 
West, Southwest, and Far West, where 
the proportion has been almost reversed.* 
A recent study indicates that, on the 
whole, the greatest increases in college- 
age population between now and 1970 
will fall geographically in the regions 
that already have the largest proportions 
of their students enrolled in public edu- 
cation. The five states with the highest 
proportionate increase in estimated col- 
lege-age population from 1953 to 1970 
are California, Nevada, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and Arizona. In the first half of 
the states, ranked on this basis, fall also 
Colorado, Texas, Idaho, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Wyoming.‘ Here, to a fare- 
thee-well, is a compounding effect. 

One should not, of course, overlook a 
change of potential magnitude in the 
South, where in 1948-49, only 27 persons 
out of every 1,000 under twenty-one 
years of age were enrolled in colleges 


* Millett, op. cit., pp. 86-88. 
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and universities, in contrast to approxi- 
mately 50 out of every 1,000 in other 
sections.* The greatest changes in the 
relative sizes of our institutions and in 
the proportions of students attending in- 
stitutions of different types are likely to 
come there, but the effects by 1970 of 
the recent Supreme Court decisions are, 
at the moment, incalculable. 

Undeniably clear is the expectation 
that the educational panorama will shift 
profoundly in the next two decades. We 
can hope that our car windows, through 
which we view it, will be cleaner and 
clearer, and we can hope that the count- 
less individuals responsible will be 
blessed with foresight and wisdom. 
Money, teachers, educational planners 
and philosophers, buildings, equipment, 
are and will all be needed. The students, 
perhaps after all the most indispensable 
part of any educational endeavor, we can 
count on. My simple plea is that we not 
minimize the complexities of the proc- 
esses of change, and that we recognize in 
advance that a national change will con- 
tinue to be a composite result of many, 
many individual and institutional de- 
cisions. Somehow in this setting it is a 
heartening experience to read a few of 
the histories of the early years of some 
of our older colleges and universities. We 
may hope, we may even trust that the 
changes in prospect are neither more 
sweeping, nor more difficult, nor more 
discouraging than those already experi- 
enced. It seems certain that they will 
be stimulating as no simple questions 
can be. 


* Millett, op cit., p. 89. 
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— deal is being said and written 
at the present time about the re- 
sponsibility of business to aid the private 
colleges of the country in order that their 
programs will not be unduly weakened 
or withdrawn altogether. This is all to 
the good. Certainly, college people be- 
lieve such help is necessary, and most 
businessmen agree, although it will take 
time for many of them to adjust to this 
new endeavor and others are genuinely 
troubled as to the best way to contribute. 
It seems incomprehensible that busi- 
nesses have not been giving to nonprofit 
organizations the full 5 percent which is 
permitted them under the tax law, but 
this is not the story we want to relate 
here. 

The fact that businesses have been 
asked to assume a new responsibility in 
aiding private colleges gives occasion for 
those of us in college work to examine 
our responsibilities to these and other 
supporters. The mere fact that busi- 
nesses aid the colleges does not make 
our responsibility any greater than 
formerly, but it does furnish a fresh 
impetus for us to examine our position. 
All hands would probably agree that the 
principal job of the college is to turn out 
the graduate who will contribute most 
to the economic, social, and moral wel- 
fare of the country. I do not wish to dis- 
cuss the colleges’ responsibility in such 
broad terms. I choose to discuss a rela- 
tively small, yet very important, part of 
this relationship, namely, that of keeping 
the language used by college faculties 
such that it can be understood by every- 
one without having to spend valuable 
time in mastering the meaning of spec- 
ialized terms. 

You will note that I am using one of 
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the newer terms in education in the title 
of these remarks—communication skills— 
rather than referring in more common 
terminology to the written and spoken 
language of college instructors. The use 
of terms and concepts by college facul- 
ties which tend to be specialized, and not 
understood by the general public, is ex- 
actly what I wish to criticize. Its use, 
therefore, is by design and for reasons 
of emphasis. 

Those of us in college work resent very 
much the inference that we live “a clois- 
tered life in ivy towers.” I am sure that 
most of us do not, and yet I think there 
is some justification for the feeling of 
separateness which springs from the lan- 
guage we use. Of course, there may be 
other reasons for the criticism, but we 
are here concerned with the breach cre- 
ated by communication difficulties. 

Let us take a brief look at some of the 
terminology used by college faculties in 
the social sciences. It seems especially 
appropriate to draw illustrations from 
the social sciences, since they are the ones 
which offer the greatest application to 
workaday life. These are not terms which 
are used only occasionally and for special 
purposes by their users, but terms com- 
monly used and without explanation. 
The psychologist uses such terms as psy- 
chosomatic, and-summation, existantial 
connection, figural variation, Oedipus and 
Electra complexes, apperceptive mass, 
redintegration, phenomenological, and 
atypical. These are words which refer 
to situations that could be described in 
very elementary and understandable 
terms. 

In sociology there is common usage of 
such terms as sociometric, anomie, eth- 
nocentrism, reification, tinsits, looking- 
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glass self, charismatic leadership, and 
ethnic groups. Random titles of articles 
appearing in leading sociological journals 
reflect such terminology: “Power Rela- 
tions in Three-Person Groups,” and “Role 
Conflict and Ambivalence in Leadership.” 
From the field of anthropology, one of 
the social sciences which has received 
increased emphasis during recent years, 
we find general use of such terms as 
gerontocracy, metronymy, the avuncu- 
local extended family, transculturation, 
cultural configurational, and encultura- 
tion. (These listings may appear so 
small as to be inconsequential, but only 
limitations of space prevent their expan- 
sion.) In addition to the specialized 
terms used in these fields, there may be 
excessive use of particular terms. This 
tends to irritate the general public per- 
haps even more than the use of terms 
they do not understand. One could safely 
place a bet that most social scientists 
could not speak for five minutes without 
mentioning “the frame of reference,” and 
we are all familiar with the accelerated 
current use of “frustration” as a condition 
explaining many of the individual's social 
and other problems. 

The field of economics is even more 
vulnerable with respect to the use of 
terms and techniques which make it dif- 
ficult, or even impossible, for the people 
in the community who are so vitally in- 
terested in economics to follow the analy- 
sis of the economist. Of all the fields 
where there should be a complete under- 
standing of the communications eminat- 
ing from the colleges, the fields of eco- 
nomics and business would seem to be 
the most important. The direct use of 
economic principles by the community 
at large is perhaps greater than that of 
any other subject matter taught in col- 
lege. It, therefore, seems doubly signifi- 
cant that in the field where differences 
in language and techniques should be 
least, they are probably greatest. 

Consider first of all the use of some 
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terms which may not be important within 
themselves but, when taken as a whole, 
are significant to the ability of the aca- 
demic group to transmit their analyses in 
an understandable fashion to the non- 
academic community. There are many 
of these, including: propensity to save, 
elasticity of unity, monopsony, oligopoly, 
resource allocation, monopolistic com- 
petition, the multiplier, indifference 
curves, and inputs. Now there is nothing 
wrong with the development of special- 
ized terminology to cover types of con- 
ditions and circumstances which need to 
be studied in order to make an analysis 
complete, but if those conditions can be 
stated very simply, it would seem that 
the “fancy” terminology is wholly un- 
necessary. 

The word “monopsony,” for example, is 
of very recent origin and merely applies 
to the condition of monopoly among 
buyers. Just plain monopoly is thereby 
limited in use to cover the restraining 
conditions existing among sellers. It cer- 
tainly would be very easy to have mo- 
nopoly cover both conditions and merely 
say, as we did for many years, that it may 
apply either to buyers or to sellers. “Oli- 
gopoly” refers to an industry in which 
there are relatively few producers, such 
as the rubber, aluminum, automobile, 
electrical equipment, and other indus- 
tries. Prior to the invention of the word 
“oligopoly,” we had given a considerable 
amount of attention to industries where 
“production was concentrated in a few 
large businesses.” The studies of the 
Temporary National Economic Commit- 
tee (commonly referred to as the Monop- 
oly Investigating Committee) which had 
government sponsorship, gave especial 
emphasis to the degree of concentra- 
tion in various industries. Thus, it does 
not seem necessary to speak of anything 
more than industries having a high de- 
gree of concentration in the hands of a 
few producers in order to describe condi- 
tions of oligopoly. However, most teach- 
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ers of economic subjects would feel that 
because the word is so widely used, they 
would be embarrassed to have anyone 
discover that their own students had 
never heard of it. As a result it is being 
almost universally used among econo- 
mists to describe a relatively simple and 
well-known condition existing in many 
of our industries at the present time. 

On a broader basis, economists have 
developed fads or fashions with respect 
to general points of view. During the 
1920's, for example, one of the more 
popular approaches to the study of eco- 
nomics was what was known as the “in- 
stitutional” approach. Soon after the de- 
pression of the 1930's, there developed 
the “theory of monopolistic competition.” 
One of the leading textbooks published 
during this period devoted a very high 
percentage of its discussion to this newer 
approach. It was widely used. At the 
present time, one is not considered to be 
up to date in the presentation of eco- 
nomics unless he uses “the national in- 
come” approach, and the earlier ap- 
proaches are all but forgotten. To be 
sure, we have developed basic informa- 
tion concerning our national income 
which we formerly did not have, but eco- 
nomics has always been, and no doubt 
always will be, concerned with the prob- 
lem of securing the largest possible na- 
tional income. 

Still another development in the field 
of economics is making it increasingly 
difficult to follow the analyses of the 
economist. This is the highly mathe- 
matical treatment. In general, the math- 
ematical analysis can be used only under 
very carefully worked-out assumptions, 
and the assumptions are usually so limit- 
ing that the conclusions thereby lose 
much of their value for discovering or 
unraveling the important economic prob- 
lems of the day. The most widely circu- 
lated economic journal at the present 
time—The American Economic Re- 
view—has been carrying during recent 
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years a very high percentage of articles 
based upon a mathematical analysis 
which even most teachers of economics 
cannot follow. This development has al- 
most reached the point where an analysis 
easily understood is not considered to be 
very profound merely because it is easily 
understood. 

National issues are becoming more and 
more economic in nature. If voters are 
to express intelligent choices, then it is 
necessary for them to choose candidates 
more nearly representing their own point 
of view. Voters need help. The least we 
can do is to disseminate the kind of in- 
formation which may be helpful to them. 
National budgets, tariffs, and agricul- 
tural subsidies are no longer problems 
of concern only to a few legislators and 
commissions. If we unduly complicate 
already complicated subjects, as certainly 
these are, we are not fulfilling our re- 
sponsibility to give the information which 
the general public needs. There are 
abundant indications that people want 
to know more about economic matters. 
Who is better qualified to give an objec- 
tive point of view on them than teachers? 
If we fail in this responsibility, we can- 
not expect, and do not deserve, the sup- 
port of the public, and especially the 
business community. 

The professional educator, of which 
the college president certainly is one (or 
should be one), has also succumbed to 
the pitfall of using specialized termi- 
nology in explaining his objectives and 
programs. One of the curricular con- 
siderations that has received a great deal 
of attention during recent years is an at- 
tempt to keep particular subjects from 
becoming too specialized. The physicist 
is thus encouraged to take as broad a 
view as possible and to relate his sub- 
ject matter to that of the other physical 
sciences, and also to all other subject 
matter insofar as this is possible. One 
of the terms that is frequently used in 
this respect is “cross-fertilization of dis- 
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ciplines.” In fact, the word “discipline” 
is commonly used to designate a subject- 
matter field. Many other examples might 
be given. Returning from his first attend- 
ance at a convention of a national edu- 
cational body, a young educator stated, 
“I guess I'll have to learn the jargon be- 
fore I can talk with those fellows.” This 
is bad enough when educators talk with 
each other, but it is much worse when 
they talk with the nonacademic commu- 
nity 

One college president recently has 
written about the educational philosophy 
of his institution in a leaflet which I am 
sure he hoped would have very wide cir- 
culation and reading. He writes as fol- 
lows: 


[Our] educational philosophy is grounded 
on a fundamental psychological premise. 
It is that nature has clearly suggested, as 
the true pattern for complete functioning 
of the human nervous system, a sequence of 
stimuli followed by emotional and muscular 
reaction. To state the point in introspective 


terms, it is one of cognition, feeling, and 


action. We infer from this that any com- 
plete arc of human experience will have 
these three characteristics, and that any- 
thing which shortens the circuit will make 
for some kind of frustration. 


Need I comment! 
I am not convinced that all economic, 
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psychological, sociological, and general 
problems of higher education can be laid 
out before the public in such a way that 
the issues become clear cut. But that is 
all the more reason why we should not 
add to the confusion by using “a foreign 
language.” 

A very successful college president 
tells the story of some of his early dif- 
ficulties with his board of trustees and 
the community. These resulted because, 
in an attempt to appear learned, he 
failed to reach his constituency in a lan- 
guage they could understand. One of the 
trustees called him aside and told him 
the difficulty, and he believes that what- 
ever success he may have had afterwards 
is in a large measure due to his using 
more direct and understandable com- 
munications with the community and the 
university family. 

This is not a plea for smaller vocab- 
ularies. We are attempting to achieve 
just the opposite in colleges today, but 
this is a plea for refraining from making 
the job which we have to do—and cer- 
tainly it is a big job—more difficult. Let 
us avoid using terminology which in it- 
self requires extensive explanation or 
which may create the impression that we 
operate at a level beyond the under- 
standing of that of the people with whom 
we deal. 











Ke A quarter of a century “big-time” 
football has been the problem child 


of educators in American colleges and 
universities of high academic rating. 

From the time it became a national 
hysteria in the early nineteen twenties 
and big stadia mushroomed on campuses 
across the land, football has been sub- 
jected periodically to exposures and con- 
demnation for its malpractices. From a 
game played largely before modest-sized 
gatherings it developed into organized 
big business, attracting crowds of 50,000 
or more weekly to each of many heavily 
mortgaged arenas. The magic names of 
Rockne, the Four Horsemen of Notre 
Dame, and Red Grange became by- 
words. Millions turned out during the 
short college season of two months to 
see the games. 

Football became a gold mine. The 
pressure to develop a winning team with 
the appeal to lure customers into the 
stadium led inevitably to a lowering of 
amateur standards and unethical prac- 
tices. Subsidization and proselyting be- 
came everyday words in the lexicon of 
youth, fired with ambitions to be another 
Grange or Gipp. They were the common 
method of recruiting a winning team. 
Colleges forgot about their academic 
standing and their sense of right and 
wrong. They gave out athletic scholar- 
ships wholesale. Into their halls came 
strapping physical specimens who could 
run rapidly and elusively, hit a dime 
twenty yards away with a prolate sphe- 
roid, or mow a man down with a shoulder 
or Indian block. 

No matter how little learning they had 
or what they lacked in entrance credits, 
so long as they could grasp and remem- 
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ber signals and reported dutifully to the 
coach on the field, they were welcomed. 
And welcomed generously, with all ex- 
penses paid, including tuition, fees, 
books, room, board, and “extras.” 

Year after year this went on, with the 
football mania mounting, the crowds in- 
creasing, and gate receipts pyramiding. 
The booming stock market, providing 
unthinking if not unprincipled alumni 
with the funds to buy the makings of a 
winning team for the glory of alma 
mater, played its part in keeping the grid- 
iron pot boiling furiously. Most colleges 
by now were depending upon football 
revenue for the support of their entire 
athletic program, both intercollegiate and 
intramural. That added to the pressure. 

Then the storm broke, about the same 
time as the crash in the stock market. 
The Carnegie Foundation Bulletin 28 ex- 
posed without fear or favor in 1929 the 
extent to which commercialism, with all 
its shady devices for recruiting and its 
flagrant disregard of accepted standards, 
had spread. Some of the biggest college 
names, names of the highest prestige in 
the educational world, were included and 
put to shame. Of 112 schools visited, 
only 28 were found free of any taint of 
professionalism. 

During the depression years football 
revenues dropped, but the game re- 
mained a big attraction, and its revenues 
were needed all the more. A winning 
team was a must, more than ever, for 
many schools with big mortgages. There 
was no sign of a moral awakening. Many 
named in the Carnegie bulletin were still 
in business; maybe being a little more 
careful about it. 

Came World War II and there was 
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little bidding for stars. Uncle Sam held 
all the aces. The game was able to go 
along only by virtue of the Navy program 
that permitted its college trainees to par- 
ticipate in varsity sports as a part of 
their training from 1942 through 1945. 
Then Hitler and Hirohito were finished 
business, and there streamed back from 
the armed forces the greatest mass of 
football talent ever to swarm over the 
campuses of the country and make a 
coach’s eyes pop. Under the G.I. Bill of 
Rights they needed no athletic scholar- 
ships and little financial aid. 

In a year or two the scramble was on 
again. Uncle Sam wasn’t paying the 
freight any longer on the new talent. 
Schools that had experienced for the first 
time the luxury of a wealth of first-class 
material during the war years had drunk 
of a heady wine. They joined in the race. 

The two-platoon system came into 
vogue in 1946. That called for more man- 
power, more coaches, more equipment, 
more money for the training table. More 
and more scholarships or grants-in-aid 
were given as the squads got bigger and 
bigger. Stories circulated of teams in the 
South giving scores of scholarships to 
stars, not only to man their teams, but 
also to sit on the bench as unneeded sub- 
stitutes—rather than have them go to 
rival teams. It was the road to ruin un- 
less they could produce a winner an- 
nually and get a bowl invitation, with a 
$60,000 or $70,000 cut of the receipts. 

The pressure on coaches increased. 
They had to produce a winner—or else. 
A couple of poor seasons and they were 
through. It was cold-blooded business. 
There was a demand that coaches re- 
ceive faculty status and security in their 
jobs. Few of them got it. Coaches whose 
teams had ranked at the top and who 
were hailed as geniuses suddenly found 
themselves turned out. Others riding the 
crest were lured away by tempting of- 
fers and broke their contracts. It was 


bad both ways. 
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In 1948 occurred an eventful develop- 
ment. The National Collegiate Athletic 
Association stepped into the picture in 
an effort to clean up the mess. An ad- 
ministrative body up to this time, it un- 
dertook to assume the powers of an en- 
forcement agency. 


Suggestions of NCAA 


From time to time the NCAA had in- 
terested itself in establishing sound eth- 
ical practices and procedures for the 
conduct of college sports, but it had been 
able to do no more than to suggest or 
recommend. As far back as 1916 it peti- 
tioned a large foundation to make a sur- 
vey of intercollegiate athletics—just such 
a survey as the Carnegie Foundation pub- 
lished years later. 

In 1918 it recommended that the ath- 
letic department be recognized a depart- 
ment of collegiate instruction directly 
responsible to the college administra- 
tion; also that hiring of seasonal coaches, 
scouting, and training tables be con- 
sidered detrimental to the good of foot- 
ball. 

In 1922 it urged members to organize 
sectional conferences, abide by amateur- 
ism, adopt the freshman rule, limit var- 
sity participation to three years, and 
maintain absolute faculty control of ath- 
letics. In 1925 it appointed a special 
committee to study overemphasis of foot- 
ball; in 1933, another to study recruiting 
and subsidization and adopted a code on 
these, to be implemented by local con- 
ferences and associations. 

Now, in 1948, the NCAA invested it- 
self with the authority to take discipli- 
nary measures. It adopted the much- 
publicized Sanity Code, appointed the 
policing arm of a Constitutional Com- 
pliance Committee, and a Panel. Thus 
empowered, it hoped to do at a national 
level what the conferences and colleges 
had failed or were unwilling to do. The 
code embodied the Five Principles for 
the Conduct of Intercollegiate Athletics 











drafted at the Conference on Confer- 
ences in Chicago in 1946. It limited the 
amount of aid given to the athlete, based 
on actual need and awarded by the regu- 
lar college agency. Athletic scholarships 
took care of no more than tuition and in- 
cidental fees. For his room, board, and 
laundry charges the athlete had to find 
a job and work at it. 

The code aroused a fury of resentment, 
particularly in the colleges of the South, 
Southeast, and Southwest. They pro- 
tested that it would make only for more 
subterfuge and hypocrisy, that some 
schools could not provide jobs on the 
campus, and that the athlete did not have 
time to work, play football, and study to 
pass his courses. 

At the annual meeting in January 1950, 
the NCAA moved to expel seven member 
colleges for noncompliance with the San- 
ity Code. The seven were Boston Col- 
lege, The Citadel, Maryland, Villanova, 
Virginia, Virginia Military Institute, and 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. By 
twenty-five votes the motion for expul- 
sion failed. That sounded the death knell 
of the code. A year later in Dallas it was 
voted off the books. Said one delegate, 
“It brought the NCAA to the verge of 
disruption and disintegration. The code 
proved impracticable of application be- 
cause those subject to its regulations did 
not wish to be regulated.” 

The expunging of the Sanity Code at 
the start of the year 1951 was like a green 
light to wrongdoers. All year long the 
nation was shocked and scandalized by 
exposures in basketball and football, and 
sickened by the brutal and unsportsman- 
like acts on the gridiron. It was the most 
damaging evidence against intercolle- 
giate sports since the Carnegie Founda- 
tion revelations. 


Scandals of 1951 


The year began with the cribbing ex- 
posure at West Point. Virtually the en- 
tire varsity football squad was expelled, 
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among a total of ninety cadets dropped 


from the rolls. Then followed the big 
shake-up at William and Mary College, 
where transcripts were altered to permit 
the admission of athletes and grades 
marked up to make for varsity eligibility. 
The scandal led to the resignation of 
the president of the college, the dean, 
and the head football and basketball 
coaches. 

During the football season Johnny 
Bright, star Negro halfback of Drake 
University, suffered a broken jaw in a 
game with Oklahoma A. and M. Drake 
officials claimed he had been slugged 
deliberately, and the school ended its 
forty-three-year-old membership in the 
Missouri Valley Conference in protest. 
All season there was a marked increase 
in the roughness of football and the vio- 
lence to which it gave rise. Fist fights 
among players were common, and in 
some cases spread to the fans. On the 
same day there were such occurrences 
in the Tennessee-Vanderbilt and Texas- 
Texas A. and M. games. Coaches in many 
instances appeared to have lost control 
of their teams. 

The basketball fixes and the dumping 
of games rocked the country in 1951. In 
New York five players received prison 
sentences. Nine were freed on proba- 
tion, and other cases were still pending. 
General Sessions Judge Saul Streit, pre- 
siding at the trial, issued a forty-one-page 
indictment of intercollegiate sports. He 
said: “The exposure before me is only 
the lifting of the curtain for a small 
glimpse of intercollegiate football and 
basketball, fired by commercialism and 
determination to win at all costs.” The 
responsibility, Judge Streit declared, 
“must be shared by not only the crooked 
fixers and corrupt players but also by the 
college administrations, coaches, and 
alumni groups.” He traced a vicious 


pattern of commercialized recruiting, 
athletic scholarships, falsified admission 
transcripts and snap courses. 
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The New York Times, commenting edi- 
torially on the black record of sports in 
1951, said, “The recent scandals in inter- 
collegiate athletics . . . have shocked the 
country. The professionalization of the 
so-called amateur sports has gone so 
deep and spread so far that only the 
most drastic action on the part of col- 
lege academic and athletic administra- 
tions seems likely to cure the evil. At the 
root of the trouble is the unremitting 
pressure for success, with ugly overtones 
of financial profit to the institution that 
can produce bigger and better winning 
teams.” 

These shameful episodes and Judge 
Streit’s blast, following the failure of the 
Sanity Code, undoubtedly had their in- 
fluence in leading the American Council 
on Education to step in. It saw in them 
a serious threat to the integrity of in- 
stitutions of higher learning. This or- 
ganization represents all the major col- 
leges of the country. Through a special 
committee of eleven college presidents, 
it brought forth a program of sweeping 
reform and checks. 


Proposals of ACE group 


The presidents’ committee proposed: 


1. The banning of football bowl games and 
all postseason games and also of spring 
practice. 

2. Placing control of athletics in the hands 
of the academic authorities and giving 
faculty status to coaches. 

8. The same admission standards for ath- 
letes as for all other students; and the 
requirement that athletes be enrolled in 
an academic program leading to a recog- 
nized degree and be making normal 
progress both qualitatively and quanti- 
tatively. 

4. That freshmen be ineligible for varsity 
play and transfer students, for their first 
year's residence. 

5. The elimination of athletic scholarships 
as such; that all financial aid be based 
on demonstrated academic ability and 
economic need and be administered by 
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the institution itself; that scholarships 
be limited to tuition, room, board, books, 
and fees; and that all campus jobs be 
actually worked at. 

6. That tryouts, excessive entertainment, 
and offers of aid to prospective candi- 
dates for admission be banned. 

7. That the number of games played and 
the length of the practice season in all 
sports be limited. 

8. That schools compete only with others 
having similar policies and programs. 

9. That each school release yearly to its 

pS and to accrediting agencies 

information relative to the scholastic 
standing of its athletes and the financial 
aid they receive. 


This was de-emphasis with a ven- 
geance. Would it work? That depended 
upon the six regional accrediting agen- 
cies upon which the American Council 
on Education relied for the enforcement 
of its policies. These agencies were to 
bring pressure to bear upon the colleges 
in the conduct of their athletics as they 
did in keeping their academic standards 
up to scratch. The threat of loss of their 
accreditation was to be the lever for en- 
forcing compliance. 

In turn, the NCAA unquestionably 
was spurred by the action of the ACE in 
setting up at its 1952 convention a sub- 
stitute for the Sanity Code and new en- 
forcement machinery. A new investiga- 
tive agency was established in the Mem- 
bership Committee. The association also 
set up an Ethics Committee and adopted 
a new code. The NCAA went along 
with the American Council on Educa- 
tion in institutional administration of 
financial aid to athletes and their main- 
taining satisfactory academic standing. 
It agreed, too, that control of athletics 
must rest with the college rather than 
in the athletic office, that admission 
standards should be the same for athletes 
as for other students, that freshmen 
should be barred from varsity teams, and 
that campus tryouts, traveling expenses, 
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and lavish entertainment for secondary 
school athletes be banned. 


Points of disagreement 


It did not see entirely eye to eye with 
the ACE on postseason games, spring 
practice, and athletic scholarships. It 
did limit spring practice in football to 
twenty sessions in thirty days and in bas- 
ketball to twenty in twenty-four days. 
It declined to limit the value of scholar- 
ships, possibly because the Sanity Code 
had foundered on this issue. Nor would 
it go as far as the ACE in requiring the 
school to furnish information on the aca- 
demic standing and financial aid received 
by its athletes to its opponents and its 
conference. 

Thus, while the 1952 NCAA program 
was not nearly so drastic as that proposed 
by the ACE, it was definitely a big step 
in the right direction, and the two agen- 
cies were in accord in trying to effect a 
clean-up. It seemed that real progress 
was being made. Then the prospect 
worsened. A number of the accrediting 
agencies upon which the ACE counted 
to police its program begged off. 

The Associated Press quoted Dr. Um- 
phrey Lee, president of the Southern 
Methodist University and a member of 
the presidents’ committee of the ACE as 
saying that “the American Council on 
Education has no enforcement powers. 
Its recommendations . . . go to the var- 
ious accrediting agencies, and . . . I have 
strong doubts that accrediting agencies 
would attempt to control bowl games 
and spring training. These things are up 
to the schools and conferences.” 

Dr. Guy Wells, president of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California and a 
member of the executive committee of 
the accrediting organization for the Cali- 
fornia area, pointed out that the New 
England and Middle States accrediting 
agencies had indicated that they could 
not act as enforcement bodies to regulate 
athletic programs. As for the Western 


(California) agency, he said, according 
to the Associated Press, “my opinion is 
that it has its hands full already trying to 
handle academic matters.” 

On May 2, from Chicago, the United 
Press reported that the ACE “moved to 
drop its special athletic committee and 
hand to the NCAA and athletic confer- 
ences the job of cleaning up intercollegi- 
ate sports.” With this apparent with- 
drawal of the accrediting agencies as an 
enforcement arm for the ACE, the ex- 
pected trend toward de-emphasis failed 
to set in. Instead, there was a turn in the 
other direction. 

The Pacific Coast Conference relaxed 
its rule a bit on entertainment of athletic 
prospects. The Big Ten asked for thirty 
instead of twenty days of spring prac- 
tice. The University of Oklahoma threat- 
ened to bolt from the Big Seven if not 
permitted to play in a bowl game. The 
Southeastern Conference proposed to in- 
crease the number of athletic scholar- 
ships to 140. 


The Ivy League agreement 


Then the presidents of the eight Ivy 
colleges reached their agreement in early 
1952. Embodying virtually all the pro- 
visions of the ACE code, the Ivy com- 
pact also set up an agency for forcing 
compliance. The agreement was a re- 
newal of one reached by them in 1945. 
But it was much more stringent, though 
the earlier one was a far-reaching docu- 
ment in the history of intercollegiate 
athletics. 

Prior to 1945 there had been in effect 
the Big Three Agreement among the 
presidents of Harvard, Yale, and Prince- 
ton. As first drawn in 1916 and then re- 
vised in 1922, it provided for the strict 
examination of the sources of athletes’ 
financial support, disapproved proselyt- 
ing, outlawed the “tramp athlete,” and 
set up regulations governing coaches, the 
conduct of football, and schedules. In 
1939 the triangular agreement was re- 
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vised and recodified. A Joint Inter-Uni- 
versity Committee on Eligibility, com- 
posed of deans of the three schools, 
was created for the investigation and 
determination of possible violations of 
the code. The redrafted agreement af- 
firmed the “continuing desire of Harvard, 
Yale, and Princeton to conduct their in- 
tercollegiate relations with due regard 
for their primary function in education, 
the welfare of their students, and the 
best standards of amateur sport.” 

Brown, Columbia, Cornell, Dartmouth, 
and Pennsylvania joined the Big Three 
in formulating the 1945 Ivy agreement. 
It was entered into in much the same 
spirit and with the same objectives. It 
went considerably further in specifically 
checking excesses and establishing limi- 
tations. 

The 1952 revision, in turn, went much 
further still. In fact, it went virtually all 
the way in conforming to the program of 
the presidents’ committee of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. Under this 
agreement the presidents set up rigid 
scholastic requirements for athletic eligi- 
bility. They strictly limit and supervise 
the award of all financial aid, ban spring 
football practice, curtail the length of the 
playing and practice seasons, bar post- 
season (bow]) and all-star games for sec- 
ondary school coaches and players, pro- 
hibit both from participating in clinics 
for secondary school coaches and players 
and from endorsing commercial products. 

Specifically they provide that no stu- 
dent shall be eligible for a varsity team: 
(1) unless he has previously filed with 
the appropriate authorities a written 
statement in which he agrees to abide by 
the policies and spirit of the Ivy agree- 
ment; (2) unless he is in good scholastic 
standing as determined by faculty stand- 
ards, enrolled in an academic program 
leading to a recognized degree and is 
making normal academic progress, both 
quantitatively and qualitatively, toward 
the degree; and (3) if he had received 
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financial support from any source except 
from (a) personal or family resources, 
(b) employment at normal wages, (c) 
financial aid awarded by or with the 
specific approval of the regular academic 
authority, and (d) government grants. 
The agreement prohibits athletic 
scholarships. It stipulates that athletes 
shall be admitted as students and receive 
financial aid only on the basis of the same 
academic standards and economic need 
as are applied to all other students. 
Under it, further, no student shall be 
eligible whose secondary school educa- 
tion was subsidized or whose postcollege 
education is promised by an institution 
or group of individuals not closely ~re- 
lated to the family as a consideration for 
his attending the particular institution. 
Eligibility requires, too, that the student 
shall have completed satisfactorily an 
academic year’s work. Only undergrad- 
uate students are eligible for a varsity 
team and for no more than three differ- 
ent academic years. A year missed for 
scholastic or disciplinary reasons counts 
as one of the three. The number of foot- 
ball games is limited to nine and the 
start of fall practice to September 1. 
The philosophy of the presidents and 
their conception of the place of inter- 
collegiate athletics in the educational 
scheme is expressed in the following: 


The group affirm their conviction that 
under proper conditions intercollegiate 
competition in organized athletics offers de- 
sirable development and recreation for play- 
ers and a healthy focus of collegiate loyalty. 

The conditions require that the players 
shall be truly representative of the student 
body and not composed of a group of spe- 
cially recruited athletes. 

They further require that undue strain 
upon players and coaches be eliminated and 
that they be permitted to enjoy the game 
as participants in a form of recreational 
competition rather than as professional per- 
formers in public spectacles. 

In the total life of the campus the em- 
phasis upon intercollegiate competition must 
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be kept in harmony with the essential edu- 
cational purposes of the institution. 


Concluding that “these conditions and 
requirements can best be fulfilled by 
denying to the fullest possible extent 
external pressures for competitive ex- 
tremes,” the presidents agree, to this end, 
to foster intragroup athletic competition 
in all sports. They approve a round-robin 
schedule in football and as many other 
sports as practicable. 

To carry out the cooperative purposes 
of the agreement the presidents set up 
three committees. They are the Presi- 
dents’ Policy Committee, the Committee 
on Administration, and the Committee on 
Eligibility. The last, composed of a full- 
time member of the academic faculty of 
each institution, is the implementing 
agency to administer the rules of eligi- 
bility and make the code work. The in- 
tent of the agreement is summed up in 


the following paragraph: 


It is the spirit of this agreement that it 
shall be carried out through wise and flexi- 
ble administration and in a setting of mutual 
respect and confidence among the members 
of the group as institutions having a common 
dedication to the purposes and principles of 
higher education. 


Other developments in 1953-54 


With the appearance of the Ivy agree- 
ment, a movement to clean up the mess 
in intercollegiate athletics finally and 
definitely set in. The movement was no 
stampede for purity. A winning team 
still remained the primary concern, above 
ethical considerations, for many. But 
grudgingly and gradually excesses were 
checked. Limitations on athletic scholar- 
ships and financial aid were tightened. 
Eligibility requirements were raised. Re- 
cruiting practices were curtailed, and 
efforts were made to curb subsidizing by 
booster clubs and individual alumni. 

Football coaches were alarmed over 
the state of the game and the bad press 
it was getting. They realized the neces- 
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sity for corrective action to preserve their 
livelihood and the standing of their pro- 
fession. They adopted a code of ethics 
and took steps to implement it in cooper- 
ation with the NCAA. This has been 
going on for two years. The improve- 
ment has been gradual and has failed to 
make the headlines. But the record is 
there, to speak for the progress made. 

Through its new Membership Com- 
mittee, the NCAA in 1952 investigated 
three schools, and in October its council 
recommended to the next convention 
that disciplinary action be taken against 
them for violations. Kentucky was 
placed on probation and barred from 
intercollegiate competition in basketball 
for the 1952-53 season for using ineligi- 
ble players. Bradley University was 
reprimanded and barred from the 1953 
national collegiate basketball tournament 
for the implication of its players in bet- 
ting scandals. Midwestern University 
was reproved for its recruiting practices. 

At the 1953 convention in Washington, 
the NCAA empowered its council to take 
disciplinary action on its own authority 
in the future. In addition, the member 
schools, under a sanctions clause, were 
enjoined from competing with institu- 
tions out of grace. 

Under its new powers the council in 
1953 disciplined three more members. 
Michigan State, a top football power, was 
put on probation for a year, first by the 
Big Ten (Western) Conference and then 
by the NCAA. It was found that a special 
fund of $55,000 had been raised by the 
Spartan Foundation to aid Michigan 
State athletes and also that tryouts had 
been held for three basketball players. 
Notre Dame, the biggest name in foot- 
ball, was “severely censured and repri- 
manded” for conducting tryouts for foot- 
ball and basketball players. Arizona 
State College at Tempe was placed on 
probation for two years and ruled in- 
eligible for the NCAA championships: 
for paying athletes with funds raised by 
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the Sun Angel Foundation and for trans- 
porting prospects to the campus for try- 
outs. 

Also at the 1953 convention the council 
recommended that the “free” substitu- 
tion rule in football be changed so as to 
end the use of the two-platoon system. 
The football coaches had voted over- 
whelmingly to keep the rule as it was. 
To the amazement of the athletic world, 
the Football Rules Committee made the 
change—as an economy measure. In 
1953, too, the North Central Association 
brought the American Council on Edu- 
cation back into the enforcement picture. 
It placed Bradley on probation for a year 
and gave Oklahoma A. and M. thirty 
days in which to show that it was com- 
plying with the NCAA’s athletic policies. 
Later in the year both schools were 
restored to good standing. 

At the 1954 convention of the NCAA 
in Cincinnati, to expedite its processing 
and prosecution of cases of alleged mal- 
practice and infractions, the NCAA 
streamlined its enforcement machinery. 
The Membership Committee was done 
away with, thus making it possible for 
the council to go into action immediately 
upon receiving the findings of the investi- 
gative subcommittee. 

At the same time the American Foot- 
ball Coaches Association took a positive 
stand against practices of coaches and 
players harmful to the game. In the 
report of its Ethics Committee, headed 
by William Murray of Duke University, 
as well as in the remarks of its outgoing 
president, Don Faurot of Missouri, it left 
no doubt of its resolve to make a vigorous 
effort to curb violations of the letter and 
spirit of the rules. Among these it listed 
flagrant roughness, trying to gain an un- 
fair advantage by any means, recruiting 
infractions, and organized coaching from 
the bench. George Munger, the incom- 
ing president from the University of 
Pennsylvania, stated, “Football coaching 
will become recognized as a profession 
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when we police ourselves and maintain 
ethical standards the way lawyers and 
doctors do.” 

A few days prior to this, just as the 
NCAA convention was getting under 
way in early January 1954, the news 
broke of the new agreement reached by 
the presidents of the Ivy colleges at a 
closed meeting in New York. Reaffirm- 
ing the principles and policies set forth 
in 1945 and 1952, the presidents decided 
to foster intragroup competition as a 
means of eliminating “external pressures 
for competitive extremes.” Thus they 
gave their approval to a round-robin 
schedule in football and as many other 
sports as practicable. With this action 
on schedules, the Ivy schools limit them- 
selves to playing in their own football 
backyard. With a maximum of nine 
games permitted, each member may play 
no more than two outside opponents. 

In their 1952 agreement the presidents 
had prescribed only that each member 
play every other member at least once in 
every five years. Now, two years later, 
they had come to the conclusion that in 
order to enforce their strict requirements, 
the only answer was to schedule only 
schools that subscribed to the same poli- 
cies and standards. 

In taking this stand for intragroup 
competition, the Ivy presidents possibly 
have arrived at the solution of the inter- 
collegiate athletic problem for all self- 
respecting colleges. The only way they 
can continue to play football and main- 
tain their standards is to confine their 
relations to colleges that set the same 
store on their rating as institutions of 
learning and refuse to compromise it 
through unethical practice or laxity in 
enforcement. 

On the other hand, the question is 
raised by Dr. Everett Case of Colgate 
University as to whether the Ivy group 
is “strengthening or weakening its po- 
tential influence on intercollegiate ath- 
letic policies generally.” As the head of a 
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school unaffiliated with any football 
league and which has close Ivy ties, Dr. 
Case is understandably concerned over 
Colgate’s possible loss of these relations. 
It is a legitimate question for independ- 
ent schools that desire to maintain their 
athletics on the same high standard and 
find their natural opponents in colleges 
such as the Ivy group. Are they to be left 
out and forced to find their competition 
with teams that do not hold to the same 
standards? 


A possible answer 


Perhaps the answer is that the Ivy 
group and other conferences that sched- 
ule round-robins will confine their one 
or two outside games to opponents such 
as Colgate, and then, as they find more 
and more colleges conforming to their 
standards, abandon the round-robin and 
set a minimum number of league games, 
thus making way for more independ- 
ent schools on the schedule. 

Getting on an Ivy schedule is not 
necessarily every school’s idea of heaven. 
Ivy football is considerably less than the 
best in terms of winning, all-powerful 
football. That is inevitably so, with the 
restrictions the group imposes. For some 
ee in other sections, Ivy football has 

en looked down upon as a soft touch, 
as left over from the great, invincible 
elevens of Harvard and Yale of other 
years, though Princeton, Pennsylvania, 
and Cornell in recent seasons have 
proven otherwise. But lately the trend 
in football fashion has taken a turn. 

Being a champion is still the goal of 
most teams. But there has been a turn- 
ing away from the champions that win at 
any cost. It is becoming more fashion- 
able to play with schools that have stand- 
ing and are respected for their adherence 
to the spirit of fair play and good sports- 
manship. That is the — of survival. 
The privilege of establishing relations 
with such schools is an inducement for 
others to mend their ways. So it is, as 
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Dr. Case implies, that the Ivy schools 
can extend their influence for good in 
intercollegiate athletics by opening their 
schedules to others who Salad to their 
standards. 

There has been evidence of this influ- 
ence at all levels—among individual 
colleges, in the conferences, and in the 
NCAA. Since the Ivy group banned 
spring football practice, Colgate, Syra- 
cuse, Holy Cross, and Hamilton have fol- 
lowed suit. Rutgers has announced it 
would do so in 1955, and the Pacific Coast 
Conference in 1956. The Little Three— 
Amherst, Williams, and Wesleyan—did 
away with it in 1951. The influence is 
evidenced, too, in the NCAA action limit- 
ing spring practice, the start of fall prac- 
tice, and the number of games to be 
played in football and basketball. 

The conferences have acted on their 
own. They have reduced the number of 
scholarships, limited the amount of finan- 
cial aid and placed its administration in 
the hands of the college, barred fresh- 
men from varsity teams, tightened aca- 
demic requirements for eligibility, ended 
the days of the “tramp athlete,” and 
restricted the length of daily practice 
sessions. 

In this restrictive action the confer- 
ences have not always taken their cue 
from the Ivy schools. Some of them, par- 
ticularly the Western, were ahead of the 
Ivy group in some respects in taking cor- 
rective measures or de-emphasizing, 
though the revised 1952 presidents’ 
agreement went further than any of them 
had gone and has had its influence on 
legislation enacted since. 

Kenneth L. (Tug) Wilson, commis- 
sioner of the Western Conference, writes: 


We in intercollegiate athletics must seek 
constantly to elevate the standards . . . and 
eliminate practices . . . harmful and preju- 
dicial, ak it follows that the efforts of the 


presidents’ policy-making committee (Ivy) 
are, therefore, most praiseworthy. 


It has been my observation that the key 
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to all advances and to the maintenance of 
high standards in intercollegiate athletics 
rests in the assertion of institutional responsi- 
bility and integrity. Therefore, the genesis 
of the Ivy agreement carries with it great 
significance. We in the Western Confer- 
ence have been most pleased in recent years 
at the reassertion of presidential interest in 
our affairs. 

Looking at the Ivy agreement, I see points 
where I figure we have made even greater 
advances. At other points, I think we can 
draw much from what has been done. 


Comparison of Codes 


Wilson then compares the Ivy and 
Western codes point by point: 


1. Spring practice. We have never felt 
spring practice was a serious problem and 
in fact we have supported it as a worthy 
off-season activity. 

2. Athletic scholarships. This is a loosely 
used term which has taken on a connotation 
quite different from its literal meaning. It 
has come to mean a grant-in-aid based solely 
upon athletic promise or performance. We 
do not have such. . . . What we call “un- 
earned financial aid to athletes” must be 
based upon scholastic performance . . 
channeled through the regular schol arship 
agencies. 

3. Postseason games. Seasons in all 
sports, except in football, which has a speci- 
fied date for the end of the season, to which 
an exception is made for participation in 
the Rose Bowl game, close with the NCAA 
championships. 

4. All-star games. Coachin ng personnel 

may not participate in the conduct of high 
school all-star or out-of-season athletic con- 
eae 

5. High school football clinics. At the 
present time we have no ban upon coaching 
clinics. 

6. Coaching endorsements. We no longer 
have a rule against coaches endorsing com- 
mercial products. . . . 

7. Season limits. The number of con- 
tests in football, basketball, and baseball is 
limited. The length of the football season 
is restricted both as to preseason practice 
and to the number of games. .. . 

8. Three-year eligibility is limited to 
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three years and freshman competition is not 
permitted. . All transfer students must 
spend a year in residence. 

9. Financial aid. All financial aid is 
yee: limited and supervised. . . . Athletes 
on jobs must be performing useful work, 
must be paid no more than the going rate. 

. Financial aid support is limited to per- 
sonal or family resources, employment at 
normal wages, aid awarded by or with the 
a of the regular academic authori- 
ties. . 

10. "Admissions. Conference regulations 
— that an athlete, to be eligible, must 
»e bona fide matriculated and regularly en- 
rolled as a candidate for a degree. 

11. Good standing and normal progress. 
To be eligible an athlete must be doing 
full work . . . and he is ineligible if found 
by the faculty to be delinquent in any of 
his studies. A student must be making 
normal progress both quantitatively and 
qualitatively to retain eligibility. 

12. Certification. Each athlete must 
sign a certification that he is eligible under 
all conference regulations and this is en- 
dorsed by the registrar. . 

13. Records of aid and academic stand- 
ing. Academic transcripts of all athletes 
certified for eligibility . . . are filed with 
this office for examination and for inspec- 
tion by interested parties. Reports are 

made to this office on all awards of un- 
earned aid. . 

14. Athletic control. The basic regula- 
tion of the conference is that “only institu- 
tions having full and complete faculty con- 
trol of athletics may hold membership in 
the conference,” and the supreme legislative 
body of the conference is the “ “Faculty Rep- 


resentatives.” 


Writing on behalf of President Henry 
Schmitz, Vice-President H. P. Everest of 
the University of Washington, the fac- 
ulty athletic representative, states, “The 
schools of the Pacific Coast Conference 
have already put into effect virtually 
every item listed in the Ivy agreement. 
We have not banned postseason games. 

. I can see no justification for post- 
season games.” Dr. Everest says that the 
Ivy agreement “is certainly a step in the 
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right direction and will have beneficial 
effects in helping to raise ethical stand- 
ards of intercollegiate competition. How- 
ever, I do not think we should deceive 
ourselves into thinking that it is the 
answer. Our problem really lies in the 
spirit in which the recruitment program 
at the various institutions is carried on.” 
Professor Gus M. Hodges of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, faculty chairman of the 
Athletic Council, writes on behalf of 
President Logan Wilson as follows: 


The most significant difference in Ivy 
League practice and that of other major 
colleges is . . . the fairly successful effort 
not to allow financial support to athletes ex- 
cept from parents or scholarships awarded 
for other than athletic reasons. In prac- 
tically all other major schools of the coun- 
try and certainly all connected with a ma- 
jor athletic conference . . . financial aid in 
one form or another is permitted directly 
or indirectly to athletes. 

The Southwest Conference has felt that 
regulated, limited financial aid directly ad- 
ministered by the institution is preferable 
from a practical standpoint and justifiable 
educationally. Other conferences and in- 
stitutions profess the same rule as that pro- 
vided for the Ivy League but make no per 
effort to prevent or regulate financial aid 
by alumni and friends. 


Dr. Colgate W. Darden, Jr., president 
of the University of Virginia writes: 


I think the arrangement entered into by 
the Ivy group of colleges is a good one. . . . 
Whether it will result in emphasis or de- 
emphasis will depend upon the intensity 
of the competition that develops between 
the several institutions. I see no reason 
why it cannot work very well. I do not 
know that it will set a pattern for the rest 
of the country, because conditions vary so 
throughout the United States. 


From the University of Alabama, Presi- 
dent O. C. Carmichael writes: 


The agreement seems to me educationally 
sound and in the long run in the best in- 
terests of intercollegiate athletics as well. 
For American youth intercollegiate sports, 
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properly regulated and controlled, have 
much to contribute. Any steps taken to 
strengthen the amateur spirit of football 
and basketball will strengthen American 
higher education. The Ivy college agree- 
ment seems to me to be such a step. 

I applaud the high standards which that 
group of colleges has set for its athletic 
programs and for the ideals which the 
agreement is designed to achieve. It will 
be difficult even for the Ivy League col- 
leges to live up to the letter and spirit of 
the agreement, but the effort to do so will 
have a salutary influence on all American 
higher education. I believe it will have 
beneficial effects in helping to raise the 
ethical standards of athletic competition. 


Dr. Blake R. Van Leer, president of 
the Georgia Institute of Technology, 
takes a skeptical position as to the Ivy 
agreement's importance to other con- 
ferences: 


I have no desire to engage in controversy 
over something which does not concern 
me; therefore I would rather not express 
any opinion whatsoever concerning the - 
League agreement. Each college and eac 
region . . . have to solve these problems 
in their own way and to their own best ad- 
vantage... . 

As far as I am aware, this agreement 
has no significance as far as Georgia Tech 
is concerned. . . . We to solve our 
problems as best we can with the condi- 
tions that are confronting us and I am sure 
that the Ivy League group is doing the 
same thing. 


Dr. Samuel N. Stevens of Grinnell Col- 
lege, Iowa, a member of the Midwest 
Athletic Conference, says: 


None of our schools offers athletic schol- 
arships as such. A few of them, however, 
still use the old device of “grant-in-aid” 
to give financial assistance to boys with 
athletic ability who do not meet demanding 
academic scholarship requirements. . . 

Institutional realism requires a recogni- 
tion on the part of most educators that as 
a matter of public necessity many of our 
= land-grant and state-supported col- 
eges and universities must look upon their 
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intercollegiate athletics as a form of insti- 
tutional entertainment supplied the general 
public. 

Only two conferences bar postseason 
(bowl) football games. None prohibits 
its players or coaches from participating 
in all-star college games or in high school 
clinics or its coaches from endorsing 
commercial products. None now bars 
spring practice. 

The codes of all the major conferences 
limit varsity competition to three years, 
bar freshmen, and require a year of resi- 
dence. Most prohibit the promise of 
financial aid to prospective students and 
bar payment of traveling expenses of 
such students, providing excessive enter- 
tainment for them and conducting try- 
outs. Most, too, require the athlete to 
file with his faculty chairman of athletics 
a record of all aid received, and the 
chairman or the registrar to furnish the 
commissioner a record of the aid given 
and, in some cases, also of the athlete’s 
scholastic standing. None requires, as 
does the Ivy group, that the athlete file 
a written statement comparable to the 
Ivy athlete’s promise that he will abide 
by the policies and spirit of the presi- 
dents’ Pine rana 

None has set up as effective an agency 
for checking violations as is found in the 
Ivy Eligibility Committee. That body is 
composed of faculty members who meet 
two or three times a year, lay on the 
table the complete record of the scholas- 
tic standing of every athlete and the aid 
granted him, and make any checks they 
see fit. 

All of the conferences provide that aid 
in all forms shall be awarded or chan- 
neled through the regular agency, and 
most stipulate it be given on the basis 
of the same academic standards and eco- 
nomic need applied to all students. But 
some are more liberal than others in 
awarding scholarships. While all but one 
refrain from the use of the term “athletic 
scholarship” and insist that academic and 
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not athletic ability is the basis of the 
award, there has been reason to doubt 
that this is so in some institutions. There 
has been reason to doubt, too, that all 
schools have been as vigilant in uncover- 
ing aid from alumni as they should. 

Most conferences require that the ath- 
lete be admitted on the same basis as 
other students, be enrolled in an aca- 
demic program leading to a recognized 
degree, and make normal progress to- 
ward a recognized degree. Some go no 
further than to require that he pass a 
certain number of semester hours of 
work. Lack of conformity on what is 
meant by “recognized degree” and “nor- 
mal progress” is the rub. What is recog- 
nized and normal at one school is not 
acceptable at another. The disparity in 
standards or difference in definition can 
make a joke of the seeming equality of 
their requirements. 


End of snap courses asked 


Snap courses of little value to the ath- 
lete academically and degrees that 
qualify him to teach some form of ath- 
letics—and nothing more—are at the 
root of the trouble. Too often they are 
part of the bait for attracting talented 
football and basketball players who look 
upon books and homework as necessary 
nuisances in the pursuit of a college ath- 
letic career. 

Louis Little, Columbia University grid- 
iron coach, called for an end to such 
courses and degrees late in 1951: “The 
universities should raise, equalize and 
standardize admissions and curriculums,” 
he said. The main concern, he empha- 
sized, should be with preparing the stu- 
dent for something worth while after 
graduation. 

Charles Caldwell, Princeton coach, ad- 
vocated two weeks later the elimination 
of special easy courses for athletes. 

About the same time, Judge Saul 
Streit, in suspending sentence on three 
former Bradley University basketball 
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players accused of trying to fix a game 
in New York in 1950, said that they had 
been permitted to take such courses as 
elementary badminton, touch football, 
volley ball, elements of tumbling, outdoor 
running, and coed dancing. He found 
this no more amusing than University of 
Kentucky players taking a course for 
credit in advanced basketball technique 
with their coach. 

The problem of adopting and enforc- 
ing academic minimums that would out- 
law snap courses and largely worthless 
degrees and make for general parity in 
scholastic requirements is a complex one. 
Complete uniformity would be as impos- 
sible as it would be in the courses and 
degrees offered by all institutions of 
higher learning. 

The presidents of Columbia and 
Princeton are in accord in the belief that 
academic uniformity for all colleges is 
beyond attainment. They cite the diver- 
sity in the American college system and 
the autonomy of each school in dis- 
charging its educational responsibility as 
it sees its mission. The answer to the 
problem, as they view it, lies in group 
or conference athletic relations among 
homogeneous schools subscribing to simi- 
lar standards and principles and coop- 
erating in a spirit of mutual trust and 
confidence in maintaining those stand- 
ards. 


Conclusion 


The Ivy group is well ahead of most 
in putting its house in order, but only a 
few steps removed from some of the 
other groups. From the way the gap has 
been closing there is real ground for 
hope that sanity is winning out. 

It will take some fighting yet to curb 
alumni and to put an end to the recruit- 
ing tricks of a minority of coaches. But 
public opinion is bringing pressure to 
bear. Exposures of violations and public 
reaction to such practices as the use of 
sucker shifts and the clock-stopping de- 
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vice of faking injuries have put the of- 
fenders in a poor light, and they have 
shown a sensitiveness to unfavorable 
publicity that was not manifest a few 
years back. The praise bestowed upon 
the Ivy group for its stand for amateur- 
ism has given pause to the win-at-any- 
cost schools. It has at last begun to 
dawn on them that maybe they are pay- 
ing too big a price for victory. 

The report of the NCAA Membership 
Committee to the 1954 convention should 
hearten those who have despaired of the 
efforts to drive out the phonies and cor- 
rupters. It reads in part: 


There has been a truly encouraging re- 
sponse to our enforcement effort. We are 
convinced that the executive administrators 
and the coaches of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of our member institutions desire 
to conduct their athletic programs in con- 
formance with applicable legislation. . . . 
In virtually every institution these admin- 
istrators have been most cooperative and 
eager to correct any malpractices. . 
Only an extreme few are trying to beat the 
rules. . . . The various conferences are 
lending their support to this program with 
whatever means available. 

The evidence is overwhelming . . . [and] 
has convinced the Membership Committee 
that we are traveling the right road... . 

This year’s activities confirm a_ state- 
ment made by the 1952 council, and I 
quote, “It is apparent that the knowledge 
an outside agency is processing allegations 
of malpractice and making inquiries serves 
to strengthen the hand of institutional ad- 
ministrations. It provides a force to con- 
vince local zealots of the necessity of living 
within the rules.” . . . 

We have seen examples of aggressive ac- 
tion on the part of institutions. . . . One 
denied salary increases to all staff members 
of the sport involved when it learned of 
a violation and, further, advised that any 
member violating a rule in the future would 
be dismissed. The president of another 
institution immediately placed into effect 
a quarterly check system which requires 
all responsible persons involved in athletic 
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administration and coaching to certify as We would make note that the NCAA and 
to rules compliance every three months.... the Football Coaches Association are .. . 

We are engaged in a self-policing activ- discussing ways and means whereby the 
ity, dedicated to maintaining . . . integrity committee on ethics of the Football Coaches 


and fair play in the administration and Association might supplement and support 
conduct Fon sports. This is... a diffi- enforcement activities of the NCAA, and 
cult job—yet we feel that we are making vice versa. This is a significant develop- 
progress to a degree far beyond that antici- ment and augurs well for the future. 

pated. We are optimistic regarding the future. 





—_— COLLEGE is operated by the United Presbyterian Mission of | 
the United States at Assuit in ~ ae Egypt. We spent a day at this 
institution and noted the significant work it is doing, particularly 
in the agricultural field. The remark of its president regarding 
“troubled waters” has already been quoted in the opening sentence 
of this chapter [“Communism loves to fish in troubled waters,” said 
President Skerie of Assuit College, Egypt, to the writer, “and, unfor- 
tunately, there are far too many troubled waters in Africa today.”] 
President Skerie took from his desk a half-dozen copies of a most 
attractively printed and illustrated magazine (in color), Students of 
the World. “These came to the college recently,” he said, “addressed 
to the ‘Captain of the Football Team.’ We have no football team, so 
I opened them. They are sheer and unadulterated Communist pro- 
paganda. They are published in Prague, Czechoslovakia, by the 
International Federation of Students, the well-known Communist inter- 
national students organization which has its headquarters in Prague. 
This announcement printed on them indicates that there are editions 
in English, French, German, Italian, Russian, Spanish, and Arabic. 
This is the Arabic edition. Evidently they have a wide circulation 
among students in many countries. They came here under Egyptian 
stamps, and probably were mailed in Cairo or Alexandria. I have no 
doubt similar literature has been sent to football captains and other 
student leaders in educational institutions in Egypt and perhaps in 
other parts of Africa..—From Communism in Education in Asia, 
Africa, and the Far Pacific by Walter Crosby Eells, published by the 
American Council on Education, 1954. 








Student Leadership: The Dilemmas of Loyalty 


LOUIS T. BENEZET 


NE baffling thing about American 
higher education is the amount of 
leadership service which students give 
their colleges. I suppose there is nothing 
quite like it in any other country. There 
might have been some ancient parallel 
in the University of Bologna, where for 
a time the university was virtually run by 
a student guild, which hired the teachers 
to serve them. The American college is 
uniquely American. One of its qualities 
seems to be that it can persuade its stu- 
dents to work as hard for the welfare of 
the institution as they do on their studies 
—sometimes harder. And this spirit is 
by no means confined to what we would 
technically call colleges; for the spirit is 
just as strong in American universities, 
as I have observed from experience at 
Syracuse and Columbia. In fact, at the 
latter place I knew married graduate stu- 
dents who had become so involved in 
student government that they were lit- 
erally paying for it by taking longer to 
finish their degrees (the real heroines in 
this were the wives, busy typing theses, 
borrowing money from relatives, mind- 
ing babies, and preparing meals in kit- 
chenettes the size of telephone booths). 
In European universities such spirit 
would probably be called foolish and 
wasteful. They have student societies to 
be sure; but these are mainly organized 
to make up for the fact that most for- 
eign universities do not assume responsi- 
bility for the social life of the student. 
In fact, some of these societies have been 
hostile to the university or at least to 
some of the values it presumably stands 
for. A moral climate in the German uni- 
versity that could permit the rise of 
nazism in the thirties can be traced not 


so directly to the university lecture hall 
as to the drinking and dueling fraterni- 
ties. Nor did this spirit die with Hitler. 
An officer of a fraternity in the Univer- 
sity of Marburg, as recently as three years 
ago, is quoted to have said, “It is a shame 
and a pity how democratic German youth 
is again. We believe in the principle of 
subordination.” 

In contrast, we have in the typical 
American college or university an over- 
flowing abundance of students willing 
and able to take positions of construc- 
tive campus leadership, even at the risk 
of running short on their graduation 
schedules. Are we overdoing it? What 
is the source of their enthusiasm? What 
makes Sammy and Susie run? 

The cynic will say that student leaders 
are little politicians training to become 
big politicians, similar to the time-dishon- 
ored definition of an assistant dean as a 
mouse learning to be a rat. This view 
denies the sincerity of student leader- 
ship. It sees campus leaders as glad- 
hand boys, exhibitionists, verbal gym- 
nasts, eaters of the lotus flower, Pres- 
tige. We have known some examples. 
My undergraduate thesis in psychology 
was a study of factors of campus leader- 
ship; and as I remember it, the two quali- 
ties which emerged as most characteris- 
tic of the campus leader were voice and 
the appearance (sometimes an illusion) 
of knowing where he is going. In my 
college, as in everyone's, there were stu- 
dents technically known as leaders who 
were exhibitionists and politicians. Yet 
as I view my college life I recall that the 
four years brought changes in the kind of 
leadership developed. For the first year 
or two the man of the simplest notice- 
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able attainment came out on top. He 
was typically an athlete, a freshman nu- 
meral-wearer, who possessed a clean 
shirt and an ability to say at least a 
few words at the right time. As the 
years progressed, some of the flashy boys 
dropped from sight. By the time we 
were seniors, the man who emerged as 
top leader was a fellow of good scholar- 
ship, moderate athletic ability, and more 
than these, good sense, unaffected friend- 
liness for his classmates and not just some 
of the better-known ones, and a certain 
air of responsibility. I believe qualities 
of this sort are reliable indices among 
the better leaders we find on American 
campuses today. 

True leadership in most fields requires 
less self-inflation than self-effacement; 
less calling the tune and more leading 
the dance to the tune that has been 
called; less “snow jobs” and more genu- 
ine hard work. Greatest of all, it calls 
for devotion to an agreed course of ac- 
tion; and in most cases I believe it is 
not too much to call this loyalty to a 
cause. It is in the execution of this 
loyalty that the student leader finds his 
greatest chance for important leadership. 
It is here also that he finds his toughest 
problems, in deciding whom, which, or 
what he should first serve. 

For loyalty, in terms of the object, is 
rarely a unitary thing. Usually it is made 
up of many ingredients, some clear, some 
vague and ephemeral. Some of these, 
as in loyalty to particular friends or a 
certain professor or a neighborhood, are 
concrete; others, such as loyalty to the 
medical profession, the G.O.P., or even a 
proposition, like free speech—these can 
be abstract, symbolic, and difficult. Some 
loyalties are as easy to define as they are 
to follow. Loyalty of a player to his 
football team can be quickly spelled out 
by any coach, trainer, or for that mat- 
ter, any freshman sitting in the grand- 
stand. Last spring we had a problem 
of reorganizing the college band. Once 
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the problem had been defined it was easy 
to gain agreement on the need for a good 
band as an important device for college 
morale; and student leadership quickly 
responded to the concrete problems in- 
volved in building a good band. 

Other loyalties are deeper, more sub- 
tle, harder to define and harder to cling 
to. Some of these are hard because they 
are so large scale. The term “loyalty to 
the college” may mean a hundred dif- 
ferent things to a hundred different peo- 
ple, depending on the choice of action in 
view. I suspect that what makes loyalty 
to an institution particularly hard is that 
it typically consists of smaller loyalties, 
some of which may be actually in conflict 
with each other. Among these the thorn- 
iest one I know is the loyalty to academic 
honor. It is one in which little progress 
has been made on the American college 
scene. Take the case of John Q. Sopho- 
more, an average student sitting in an 
examination in his worst subject. The 
inevitable opportunity to cheat comes 
around. To what or to whom is the 
loyalty due? Shall it be to himself; his 
grade score; his future in, say, medical 
school; his fraternity scholastic average; 
the challenge of the subject itself; his 
professor; his fellows in the class; the 
dean; the college rules; the college itself; 
or the ideals of higher learning which 
the college represents? If he is at all 
conscientious these will swarm through 
his head like angry bees. Then transfer 
this if you will to the man in the next 
seat who happens to be a student in some 
official capacity of leadership. Student 
A does cheat. Student B perceives this. 
Now it is B’s turn to struggle with the 
conflicting loyalties, as he decides 
whether or not to report A. In the vast 
majority of instances, B does not report 
A. Yet is it enough for us to say this is 
the way things are, without pausing to 
reason why? 

The conflict of loyalties which any stu- 
dent leader sooner or later faces might be 
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diagrammed in what cosmologists—a 
group I do not remotely understand— 
would call the space-time continuum. In 
infancy we know loyalty only to our- 
selves and our vegetable needs. Next we 
learn to reconcile this with loyalty to the 
family; then to the gang of kids on the 
block or in the schoolroom. When we 
come to — we may bring the loyalty 
to a geograp ic group, which becomes 
extended to groups of wider cross-sec- 
tion, as a fraternity or an activity club. 
Sooner or later in college there comes 
an instance where students must identify 
their loyalty to the student body, as dis- 
tinguished from the faculty, the adminis- 
tration, the alumni, or some other entity. 
To some extent we can hope for a growth 
from this into a feeling of loyalty to the 
college as a whole. After college there 
may be a continuing ascent of loyalties, 
or there may not. 

Thus, each of us is a complex of loyal- 
ties to groups of varying diameters; and 
the trick is somehow to roll the thing 
into a kind of harmonious whole. Let us 
use another figure and say the trick is to 
take each little strand of loyalty and 
somehow weave it into a rope that will 
hold under strain. Typically this rope 
has a way of breaking down at certain 
points. In fact, it might be said that a 
student leader has not tasted the real 
challenge of leadership until he has been 
through a campus issue where none of 
these subloyalties somehow seem to fit 
together. This situation we might call 
the loyalty dilemma. 

There are two or three typical ways 
that student leaders seem to use to solve 
this dilemma of conflicting loyalties. 

First, the student leader may decide 
beforehand that loyalty to some sub- 
group is as far as he wants to go in his 
leadership—a team captaincy, a club 
chairmanship, or the presidency of a fra- 
ternity. 

Second, he may go as far up the re- 
sponsibility ladder as he can go—the 
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presidency of his class, a student council 
membership, or a place on an administra- 
tion-faculty-student coordinating com- 
mittee. Yet he may still retain chief 
loyalties, secretly or otherwise, to some 
subgroup. Such a position destines him 
to a life of shifting positions and super- 
ficiality, full of the verbal gymnastics re- 
ferred to earlier. He will probably not 
be very popular with the college admin- 
istration—an entity which is sometimes 
an expert on the subject of unpopularity 
—and he may not even be popular with 
the students. 

Third, he may, if he is gifted with po- 
tentials of real leadership, try to arrange 
his loyalties in proper order. This does 
not mean forgetting any subloyalty but 
it does mean assigning each its reason- 
able weight. A student on the Interfra- 
ternity Council, for instance, may see a 
certain rushing rule as a benefit or harm 
to his own fraternity. Another rule he 
may see as especially good or bad for 
the whole fraternity system; a third rule 
may directly affect in one way or an- 
other the welfare of the freshman class. 
The IFC member finds himself on the 
spot—a condition he might as well get 
used to; and according to his answers 
we can pretty well judge the maturity of 
his leadership. If he is able somehow 
to fit the questions into the framework 
of the institution as a whole, then he has 
a reference point from which he can lo- 
cate each other point for decision. This 
requires, by the way, that the objectives 
of the college as a whole be clear and 
that they be made available to the stu- 
dents. 

Let me make clear at this point that I 
am not inventing pious language to cloak 
the thought that each student leader 
should be judged by his fidelity—some 
would call it “stooging’—to the will of 
the president or dean. One of the first 
lessons a leader should learn is that he 
cannot deny his own interests as a stu- 
dent, or the interests of other students 
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whom he represents. This balance be- 
tween the interests of the constituent and 
the interests of the whole institution is 
a fundamental point in the workings of 
any democracy. The responsible stu- 
dent leader will come to a place where he 
will differ flatly with the viewpoints of 
faculty or administration. He must learn 
what the British so beautifully call “loyal 
opposition.” Administrators and profes- 
sors after all are only poor adults; they 
cannot be relied on to see the whole pic- 
ture at all times, and that is what the 
student leader is for. 

This balance between being a force for 
opposition and being what some of his 
mates may call an administrative stooge 
is perhaps the sorest place on the epi- 
dermis of the student leader. The sharp- 
est illustration I know is the editor of 
the campus paper. If his periodical is 
on its toes it will be involved in whatever 
policies are swirling about the central 
offices of the college. Students, faculty, 
and administrators who believe their 
viewpoints are not receiving adequate 
consideration may bombard the editor 
with requests for publication space. Red- 
hot letters, anonymous and otherwise, 
may be crammed into his hand for in- 
stant publication. Articles and stories of 
questionable tact and taste will be of- 
fered, and if he decides they are not 
worth printing he will face harsh cries of 
“Censorship!” Out of all this he must 
not only make up a paper; he must also 
write an editorial which if it is con- 
scientious will seek perspective in terms 
of the whole college. Most student edi- 
tors are rightfully sensitive about press 
freedom. To me little is more important 
than that faculty and administrators 
honor this; for if they do not, they are 
aborting the teaching of democracy in 
one very important way. But the student 
editor is not fifty years old. He is a stu- 
dent with problems and insecurities of 
his own; and he has one of the most 
sensitive public relations posts in the in- 
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stitution. Most student editors do a sur- 
prisingly fine job. Most of them seem 
to be able to keep basic loyalty to the in- 
stitution, balanced by a hardy resistance 
to becoming anybody's mouthpiece, the 
administration’s least of all. 

I have sketched the dilemmas of the 
student leader in a way that ought to 
discourage anyone contemplating such 
sport. Perhaps the greatest question 
emerges: what is the worth of it all? 
Why should we expect undergraduates 
to spend hours, usually at the expense of 
their studies, doing the kind of organiza- 
tional work for which a complement of 
adults are receiving full-time pay? Let 
me conclude this with three or four sug- 
gestions as to why it might be worth 
while. 

The first answer is a little frivolous. 
It is that students flock to leadership and 
organizational work for the same reason 
that their fathers spend long evenings 
wearing funny hats in the lodge, and 
their mothers spend long afternoons 
wearing even funnier hats at the women’s 
club. As Clarence Day said in This 
Simian World, we club together because 
we are a monkey people. We like to sit 
around and visit, chatter, and gossip re- 
gardless of what comes out of it. Hu- 
man beings are just that way. 

The second answer is more serious 
perhaps: a college, like any democratic 
community, needs representation of all 
its constituent parts in order to do its 
best work. The student leader is serving 
a vital function by seeing to it that the 
interests of students are represented in 
gaining the best return on their educa- 
tional dollar. Happily there are fewer 
and fewer campuses run as educational 
satrapies—the kingdom of a minor des- 
pot. 
A third reason, similar to the second, 
is that in this same democratic framework 
a college personnel officer cannot do his 
job without an actively organized student 
body to process his services. Deans, di- 
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rectors of counseling, student union di- 
rectors, are realizing more and more that 
their work can be effective only when the 
student comes forth to show how it can 
be made effective. The dean cannot 
carry out his own personnel program any 
more than the teacher in the classroom 
can do the assignments for the students 
or write their papers for them. 

A fourth, and I hope the best, reason 
for active student leadership is that de- 
spite the trouble it may bring to his 
studies, campus leadership is part of his 
education. Such education is not just for 
the mechanics of democratic participa- 
tion—something he may or may not learn 
elsewhere—but for something subtler 
and deeper. As a Rotarian I may be per- 
mitted to borrow their term: the principle 
of service above self. For if through 


hard thinking and many hours of com- 
mittee-sitting, a student can improve his 
understanding of the dedication of self 
to larger principle, then he has learned 


something important. As I look around 
at our world, I find it hard to think of 
anything more important. 

It seems to me our future on this 
planet depends upon developing human 
aspirations into harmony with larger and 
larger schemes of mankind. It depends 
upon our learning how to serve greater 
causes, while still being true to causes 
with which we are more immediately 
connected. It depends upon our recog- 
nizing that the rights and privileges of 
individuals must be conditioned by the 
needs and rights of others different from 
us, if we are all somehow to exist on this 
globe without killing each other off. In 
the last analysis the total society exists 
for the purpose of benefiting all the indi- 
viduals within it. This is the Jefferso- 
nian interpretation of democracy and I 
do not think anyone will soon improve 
upon it. In a college we are loyal to the 
college because it is there for the pur- 
pose of guaranteeing each individual the 
maximum benefits of a higher education. 
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We are loyal to our nation not merely 
because we love what it represents but 
because it exists for the protection of 
each of us 160,000,000 Americans. And 
it strikes me as inevitable that one day 
we shall have to learn loyalty to a world 
society, and not just in order to erect 
some supersymbol. It will be because 
a world society is the only thing that can 
guarantee security to what may even- 
tually be ten billion human beings trying 
to occupy a mere few million square 
miles of habitable real estate. This then 
will become the ultimate order of loyalty. 

What blocks this development? What 
blocks it is the tendency to keep one’s 
loyalty restricted to one’s immediate in- 
group and to distrust the next larger 
circle. It is the primitive suspicion of 
that which is beyond, different, and less 
well known. Demagogues can always 
appeal to this fear. They can always 
drive one’s loyalty back to the smaller 
group. (I understand a press cliché is 
that a newspaper can always expand its 
circulation downward.) The demagogue 
can always get a crowd by exalting sym- 
bols of home and mother, the hometown 
(“the greatest little old city in this little 
old state of ”), the United States 
Marines, or the Elks. In each case the 
appeal strikes response because it talks 
of something the particular crowd knows 
and trusts. It is the easiest thing in the 
world by contrast to feed distrust in 
outer groups: those busted nations in 
Europe; that bunch of eggheads in the 
U.N.; or even, the top brass in the dean’s 
office. The demagogue’s never-changing 
plan is to divide and conquer. The 
loyalty to which he appeals is a selfish 
loyalty which feeds upon the rejection 
of any larger loyalty. Since hate, fear, 
and distrust are more powerful agents 
in the short run than love, confidence, 
and trust, the demagogue finds those 
tools best suited to his purpose. Yet be- 
cause his progress depends upon divid- 
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ing, and thus conquering less than the 
whole, he rarely becomes leader of the 
whole except through military force as 
in the case of Hitler or Stalin. I think 
it is safe to predict that so long as the 
democratic process works in America, a 
thorough-going demagogue will not be- 
come president. I hope that is not just 
wishful thinking. 

My conclusion has strayed from the 
main discussion. This was to be a dis- 
cussion of how to solve dilemmas of 
loyalty. But perhaps we have not strayed 
too far. The large family in a small house 
has to learn loyalty to the whole if the 
thing is to work at all. A growing popu- 
lation of human beings on a rapidly 
shrinking planet, whether it likes it or 
not, is going to have to learn larger loyal- 
ties if all or any are to survive. This I 
believe can be done. I believe it is en- 
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tirely possible to show that we can be 
loyal to larger wholes without being 
disloyal to the smaller wholes. One can 
be loyal to his college fraternity and be 
loyal to his college as well. One can love 
his home state and still serve his country. 
One can serve his country and still work 
for a stronger United Nations. The an- 
swer for the college or for the nations is 
the matter of determining first objectives. 
In the case of the college it is the objec- 
tive of a stronger community of scholars. 
In the case of the nations it is the objec- 
tive of a world where human beings can 
live at peace. Thus, the implication of 
student leadership in its best sense is the 
learning of larger-mindedness in human 
service. This, I take it, is the training 
ground most of us would prefer, as we 
keep our hopes turned toward an ulti- 
mately brighter world. 
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Some Important Financial Problems Facing 


College Teachers 


FRANCIS P. KING 


A srupy recently completed by the 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association (TIAA) brings out details, 
hitherto neglected, about certain of the 
major economic problems faced today by 
members of the college teaching pro- 
fession. This study, Financing the Col- 
lege Education of Faculty Children, was 
undertaken in 1953 at the request of the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education. 
The final report to the foundation was 
published in July 1954.* 

The principal purpose of the TIAA 
study was to discover methods that a 
foundation, acting in cooperation with 
colleges and individuals, might use to 
help college teachers with the financial 
burden of educating their own children 
in college. It was hoped that some form 
of aid in this area might contribute an 
increment to the attractiveness of the 
college teaching profession. Adequate 
salaries, of course, remain the primary 
way through which capable persons are 
recruited and retained by the profession, 
but in the light of present salary levels it 
does not seem inappropriate that every 
practicable fringe benefit be utilized to 
assure American higher education of the 
best possible personnel. 


‘Lo discover whether aid to teachers in 
providing for the college education of 
their children was directed toward a 
sufficiently important financial — 
the study at its outset asked teachers and 
administrators: (1) Where does the edu- 

‘Francis P. King, Financing the College Edu- 


cation of Faculty Children (New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1954). 


cation of children fit in with reference 
to the other most pressing faculty finan- 
cial problems? and (2) Would aid in 
college-educating faculty children, in the 
opinion of those interviewed, result in an 
appreciable increment in the attractive- 
ness of the profession? 

These questions, as well as others, 
were asked of faculty members and ad- 
ministrative officers in twenty-three col- 
leges and universities. The response 
was clear: putting faculty children 
through college is indeed one of the 
serious problems faculty members have 
to face, but at the same time there are 
other problems which are more funda- 
mental and long lasting. Nevertheless, 
the education problem was considered 
important; aid would be welcomed. 

Measurement of any increment in the 
attractiveness of the profession resulting 
from aid in educating faculty children 
might, however, be difficult. Certainly 
the young instructor, just entering the 
profession, is not thinking much about 
this problem. Nevertheless, those inter- 
viewed felt that in the long run the pro- 
fession would be positively affected, and 
that at least those now teaching who 
faced the problem would feel greater 
satisfaction in the auxiliary rewards of 
their profession. 


TiAa’s research was directed toward 
the discovery of methods of assistance 
adapted to the resources and objectives 
of a foundation and the level of impor- 
tance of the education problem to faculty 
members. The study included a survey 
of the distribution of U. S. faculty popu- 
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lation according to type of control of 
employing institution, public or private, 
and according to type of institution, that 
is, college, university, or professional 
school. The cost of a college education 
and the patterns and preferences ex- 
hibited by faculty members with re 

to the college education of their oo 

were studied. 

With certain preliminary questions an- 
swered by the research just described, 
the study proceeded to an examination 
of specific means through which aid to 
faculty members could be implemented. 
These included: 

1. Group endowment insurance, jointly 
contributory by a sponsoring founda- 
tion and faculty parents. 

2. Uses of ordinary life insurance and 
term insurance in connection with reg- 
ular savings programs for children’s 
college education. 

8. Combined fixed-dollar and equity in- 
vestment savings systems. 

4. A deposit and loan plan providing 
for initial savings deposits followed 
by loans to enable completion of the 
college education in question, with 
repayment occupying a number of 
years after the education is completed. 

5. Reciprocal tuition remission through 
a faculty children’s exchange organi- 
zation. 

An examination of the use of group 
endowment insurance led to the conclu- 
sion that a foundation, even with great 
resources, could not reasonably under- 
take substantial contributions to the sav- 
ings programs of many members of a 
large professional group. A number of 
the other methods studied, while show- 
ing themselves to be appropriate for an 
individual’s use, in most cases fairly 
closely paralleled existing opportunities 
in savings methods. The deposit and 
loan plan seemed worthy of further in- 
vestigation before final recommendations 
were warranted. The most fruitful 
method studied involved the tuition-free 
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exchange among colleges of faculty chil- 
dren. A start had already been made, in 
the form of the Faculty Children’s Tui- 
tion Exchange (FCTE), founded at Wil- 
liams College. 

The Faculty Children’s Tuition Ex- 
change provided four-year private uni- 
versities and colleges with an opportu- 
nity to send faculty children away to 
college simply by agreeing to accept in 
return, tuition free, a comparable num- 
ber of faculty children from other col- 
leges in the cooperating group. As of 
January 1954 the membership of the 
FCTE had reached seventy-two colleges, 
with educational commitments for over 
nine hundred faculty children. After 
carefully studying the FCTE’s functions 
and prospects, the TIAA study recom- 
mended that the services and clientele 
of the FCTE be expanded with founda- 
tion assistance. 

This recommendation was followed by 
a grant from the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education to the FCTE, hence- 
forth to be called Tuition Exchange, Inc. 
The grant provides $38,000 to Williams 
College as fiscal agent for the first year. 
After the first year’s operation the Fund 
will consider grants in the amount of 
$71,000 to cover the period June 1, 1955, 
through May 31, 1959. At the end of the 
five-year period it is contemplated that 
the Tuition Exchange will become self- 
supporting. 


Derans on the college education prob- 
lem faced by faculty members may be 
obtained by consulting the published 
report of the study. The remainder of 
the present article proposes to discuss 
briefly what was brought out about the 
financial problems faculty members be- 
lieve exceed in importance the financial 
problems connected with educating their 
children in college. 

The most worrisome financial prob- 
lems to faculty members today may be 
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classified as continuing problems. These 
are certain continuing financial pressures, 
pressures lasting over many decades and 
which sometimes do not cease until the 
end of life itself. They are distinguished 
from the problem of haieting children’s 
college education by this continuous 
time duration. The TIAA study showed 
that three major continuing hazards— 
the result of which can be a complete 
cessation of income—constitute for the 
teacher the basic financial problems 
which worry him most. They are retire- 
ment, earlier death, and disability, either 
temporary or permanent. 

Retirement.—Teachers are especially 
concerned about the diminished purchas- 
ing power of retirement incomes now 
being received and about what any 
particular dollar annuity amount might 
purchase twenty or thirty years hence. 
Some teachers were alarmed at the small- 
ness of monthly premiums which con- 
stituted almost the only portion of their 
income they were able to save. Others 
pointed to institutional limitations on the 
amount of salary on which contributory 
premiums were based, or to unrealistic 
limitations on benefit amounts. Many 
expressed the hope that their children 
would not be required to contribute to 
their support after retirement. 

The most serious problem of retire- 
ment, diminished purchasing power of 
the retirement income, has been directly 
attacked by the establishment of the 
College Retirement Equities Fund, in 
which annuity premiums are invested in 
common stocks and the retirement ac- 
cumulation is based on units of partici- 
pation rather than on guaranteed fixed- 
dollar amounts. In this way, up to 50 
percent of the teacher’s retirement in- 
come may be expected to follow the 
course of common stock prices and divi- 
dends, which in general provide many 
more dollars in inflationary times and 
many fewer during deflation. The 50 
percent limitation is provided for so that 
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the remainder of the income will derive 
from the traditional fixed-dollar annuity, 
which may be expected to fare better 
than equities during periods of declining 
prices. The balanced combination of 
the two annuity types provides an in- 
come which may adjust reasonably well 
to the cost of living. 

Inadequate contributions during work- 
ing years to a retirement accumulation 
may be due to low salary levels, unreal- 
istic limitations on the amount of salary 
on which contributions are computed, or 
simply on too low a contribution level. 

A joint committee of the American 
Association of University Professors and 
Association of American Colleges, the 
Committee on Insurance and Annuities, 
has recommended what is acceptable 
practice in academic retirement (ap- 
proved in a resolution passed at the 
annual meeting of the AAC in 1953). 
Part of the recommendations, stated 
briefly, were as follows: 


The institution should provide for a system 


of retirement annuities. 

should: 

a) Be financed by contributions made dur- 
ing the period of active service by both 
the individual and the institution. 

b) Be participated in by all full-time faculty 
members who have attained a certain 
fixed age, not later than thirty. 

Be planned to provide under normal 
circumstances and insofar as possible 
for a retirement life annuity equivalent 
in purchasing power to approximately 

50 percent of the average salary over 

the fast ten years of service, if retirement 

is at seventy, and a somewhat higher 
percentage if the fixed retirement age is 
younger. 


Such a system 


A half-salary minimum standard re- 
tirement income is provided for by a 15 
percent of salary contribution plan (less 
old-age and survivor's insurance taxes, 
provided the individual enters the plan 
at age thirty. For teachers’ retirement 
the machinery exists for adequate plans; 
what is available for the individual 
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faculty member depends mainly on de- 
cisions of his employing institution as to 
the details of the plan’s provisions. 
Earlier death—Death of the head of 
family during the income-producing 
years is almost invariably a serious threat 
to the economic stability of the surviving 
family. Most faculty members do not 
have sufficient life insurance. The great- 
est need for adequate insurance protec- 
tion is during the years when children 
are growing up. As the family grows 
older, insurance needs decline. A grow- 
ing number of educational institutions 
are providing their faculty members with 
life insurance on a group, collective, or 
wholesale basis. Many new plans are 
of the level-premium type, which pro- 
vides greater protection at younger ages, 
with the face amount of insurance de- 
creasing in later years. From the institu- 
tional viewpoint, the low-premium fea- 
ture of group insurance provides for con- 
siderable faculty protection at low cost, 
a systematic method of discharging in- 
stitutional obligations to the surviving 
family in case of a faculty member's 
death, and a means of attracting and 
holding valuable faculty personnel. 
Medical and hospital insurance.—Be- 
cause of high current hospital and medi- 
cal costs, temporary disability caused by 
accident or sickness can very quickly 
result in serious financial distress. Very 
few persons can afford to be without 
some kind of medical, surgical, and hos- 
pital expense insurance. Yet the TIAA 
study brought out many shortcomings in 
the status of faculty members vis-a-vis 
the hazards of sickness and accident. It 
appears that there is considerable lack 
of uniformity in the extent to which col- 
leges attend to the welfare of their facul- 
ties in these emergencies. Some institu- 
tions provide administrative facilities for 
group medical and hospital plans, such 
as Blue Cross and Blue Shield, but not all 
of these institutions take part in con- 
tributing to the costs. Many institutions 
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have no provisions of any kind. Strangely 
enough, student health facilities—in- 
firmaries, hospitals, and medical school 
facilities—often are not open to faculty 
members. The possibility that an auto- 
mobile accident or other mishap will 
result in serious injury or that sickness 
will occur in the family, continues over 
the entire life span of the individual. 
Fuller protection in this area will bring 
considerable relief to those who must 
meet both normal expenses and emer- 
gencies from modest faculty incomes. 

Major medical expenses.—A third fi- 
nancial worry, about which something 
can be done on more than an individual 
or ad hoc basis, grows out of the need 
for basic sickness and accident protec- 
tion. College authorities, in addition to 
individual faculty members, have ex- 
pressed interest in protecting both fac- 
ulty members and the institution in 
cases where highly expensive or pro- 
tracted medical treatment is necessary. 
They refer to catastrophic medical emer- 
gencies requiring funds greatly in excess 
of those provided by regular medical 
and hospital expense plans. These events, 
affecting a faculty member or one of his 
family, may entail unusually expensive 
treatments, hospitalization, or medical 
attention over a longer period of time 
than provided for in regular medical 
plans. Like deductible automobile col- 
lision insurance, catastrophe or major 
medical expense insurance, as it is some- 
times called, is designed to begin where 
the ordinary ability to pay (or where 
ordinary medical and hospital insurance ) 
leaves off. “Major medical” insurance 
may, in the event of serious accident or 
prolonged illness, determine the differ- 
ence between retaining or losing accu- 
mulated life savings, house, or automo- 
bile. 

Disability income.—Income during 
periods in which the faculty member is 
unable to perform his job is another im- 
portant matter of personal and family 
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security about which teachers are con- 
cerned. During periods of short-term 
disability it is the practice of many in- 
stitutions to continue a disabled teacher 
on half or full salary for a time. Such 
arrangements are usually informal and 
may cover periods of from six or eight 
months to a year. 

The short-term disability problem is a 
relatively mild one when compared with 
the truly disastrous financial effects on 
the family when a staff member becomes 
disabled before retirement and is unable 
to work for an extended period or for the 
rest of his life. The fact that such dis- 
ability occurs rarely does not soften the 
impact for the persons concerned. Fac- 
ulty members seem interested in solu- 
tions to this problem, but perhaps not at 
costs reflecting the risks involved. 

Except for small benefits connected 
with life insurance, total and permanent 
disability protection is not now generally 
available from insurance companies. 
Only one college is known to have a 
separate insured total and permanent dis- 
ability plan. A handful of others have 
self-administered plans coordinated with 
their retirement programs. At most in- 
stitutions total and permanent disability 
is an emergency to be met arbitrarily 
when it arises. 


Tue unifying factor in the financial haz- 
ards reviewed here is a concern for 
family security on the part of members 
of a profession which, in the last fifteen 
years, has both absolutely and relatively 
lost economic ground. In the words of 
the Committee on the Economic Status 
of the Profession of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors, describ- 
ing a study of instructional salaries in 
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forty-one selected colleges and universi- 
ties for the academic year 1953-54, “The 
most striking conclusion evidenced by 
the comparison of all the salary data now 
collected by the Committee is that in- 
structional salaries have not, since 1939- 
40, kept pace with living costs, with im- 
provement in the incomes of other pro- 
fessions, or with the per capita growth 
of the national income.”* A professional 
income which meets month-to-month liv- 
ing requirements, such expenditures as 
the college education of faculty children, 
and protection arrangements for the con- 
tinuing needs of retirement, life insur- 
ance, hospital and medical protection, 
and disability hazards, is absolutely nec- 
essary to maintain college teaching at its 
present high level. To achieve these ob- 
jectives, better salary levels should be, 
as they are, the goal of every institution. 

Better salaries alone, however, will not 
meet completely the continuous financial 
problems discussed in this article. An 
effective and realistic retirement plan, 
adapted to the special needs of the teach- 
ing profession, group life insurance pro- 
visions for college staff members, insti- 
tutional provision for group hospital and 
medical expense insurance, and further 
study and attention to the problems of 
extraordinary and prolonged hospital and 
medical expenses and long-term disabil- 
ity income needs, will meet serious cur- 
rent problems and should, in the long 
run, contribute significantly to the at- 
tractiveness of the college teaching pro- 
fession. 


* Committee on the Economic Status of the 
Profession, “Instructional Salaries in 41 Selected 
Colleges and Universities for the Academic Year 
1953-54,” American Association of University 
Professors Bulletin, Winter, 1953-54, p. 633. 








New Dimensions of Service in Education 
from Industry's Point of View 
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the realization that the measure of 
a nation is the caliber of its men and 
women. These men and women are in 
large measure a reflection of our educa- 
tional system—in which, of course, the 
home and the church share with the 
schools the responsibility of preparing 
young people to understand the society 
in which they live in order that they may 
participate fully and usefully in it. 

Industry places profound significance 
on the signal importance of education, 
both within the formal school pattern 
and outside it. The educational process 
will go on whether our schools and indus- 
try work at it or not. We in industry 
recognize that education comprehends 
not only the individual’s sound and com- 
plete grounding in the 3 R’s, in specific 
skills and knowledge, but also the de- 
velopment of attitudes, attainment of a 
spiritual strength, and an understanding 
of the factors which comprise our free 
society in contrast with the rest of today’s 
world. 

The single factor which distinguishes 
our civilization—and, in particular, our 
American society—from the rest of the 
world, is the significance we give to the 
individual. It is the human personality, 
the individual person, whose rights, in- 
terests, and development are the focal 
point of our entire society. Our nation 
was founded on this concept of individ- 
ualism, which underlies the whole 
Judaeo-Christian philosophy, as_ ex- 
pressed in both the Old and New Testa- 
ments. American industry recognizes it 
as the potent force so vital in our dy- 
namic free enterprise system. 


MoM CONCERN in education stems from 


In fact, anything in our society which 
minimizes the individual, which sub- 
merges him in a group under dominant, 
pre-eminent authority, is a denial of this 
basic religious principle which is the 
greatest strength of free men. 

It is humbling for us to realize that 
the human spirit has, in our present 
American society, the opportunity for 
the greatest spiritual enrichment, the 
broadest personal development that has 
ever been open to mankind at any time 
or place in the history of the world. 
Such being the case, the individual needs 
to recognize his unparalleled opportunity 
and to rise to his responsibility. 

I know I am speaking for business and 
industry as a whole when I say that we 
are sincerely desirous of working more 
closely with educators in the field of for- 
mal education so that together we can 
develop the kind of persons who will find 
within themselves the wellsprings of 
spiritual development, human satisfac- 
tion, and material attainment through 
which our country has grown. 





Education within business and 
industry 


Before highlighting the new dimen- 
sions that lie before us outside the formal 
school pattern, let us take a look at what 
is happening today in industry. 

It is a difficult task to paint this pic- 
ture, because it is well-nigh impossible 
to separate formal, specific training in 
industry from the everyday learning 
which goes on in every workshop, mill, 
and plant in the country. The dynamic 
nature of competitive business itself is 
such that the daily application to a job 
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requires a kind of growth and develop- 
ment, leading to better performance and 
often to the next job, which are in them- 
selves perhaps more important than the 
education and training programs which 
have been widely adopted in industry. 
Education goes on unceasingly, both 
within the operation and outside it. 
Training is in fact a “way of life” in in- 
dustry. If it were not part and parcel 
of every job, industry and the nation 
could never have attained the levels of 
efficiency, production, and _ satisfaction 
which have made us the envy of the 
world. 

Magnificent as is our industrial ma- 
chine, it is the man who designs this 
machine, the man who operates it, the 
man who inspects and maintains it, the 
man who distributes its products, and the 
men who administer and coordinate these 
activities who must be familiar with their 
jobs and how to improve upon them so 
that we can continually move along to- 
ward achievements which advance both 
our productivity and our standard of liv- 
ing. People are important, and the for- 
mal recognition of this has developed a 
wide field of industrial and human rela- 
tions which involve many of the tech- 
niques of teaching. 

This process takes constant, daily train- 
ing and education, and readily accounts 
for industry's increasing recognition that 
education cannot stop with school or col- 
lege. ’ 

This daily education, often supple- 
mented by formal training, now extends 
through the entire organization—from 
the man who works at the bench to the 
man who stands at the helm. It fills 
the multiple need for 


—improving the productive output of 
the individual; 

—affording a greater measure of satis- 
faction on the job; 

—developing stable internal human re- 
lationships; 
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—meeting the daily problems which 


arise as business grows and changes 
in complexion; 

—extending opportunities for individual 
employees to continue the learning 
process; 

—assisting business in meeting its im- 
perative responsibility in the preserva- 
tion of free enterprise for those who 
are following along. 


Perhaps the broad scope of industry's 
concern with employee development, 
both for the sake of the individual and 
the good of industry and the nation, can 
best be conveyed by reference to the 
leadership activities of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers in this field. 
For many years past, we have used every 
means at our command to encourage in- 
dustrial management to establish and 
maintain effective programs for the edu- 
cation of its people. Just to give you 
some idea of how important we regard 
this responsibility of management to be, 
let me cite the terms in which we urge 
our more than 20,000 member companies 
to assume their full obligations in this 
regard: 


Effective training, education, and devel- 
opment programs for all levels of personnel 
mean advancement for individuals and in- 
dustry as a whole. 

Training programs for production em- 
ployees—including apprenticeship, on-the- 
job, upgrading, and other types of train- 
ing services—provide many valuable op- 
portunities for the development of skills 
and crafts essential to continued industrial 
progress; advancement of qualified em- 
ployees to higher jobs; and general improve- 
ment of the work force. 

Training and development of members 
of the management organization in human 
relations aetliai safety work, economics, 
management functions, and technical as- 
pects of company operations are vital to 
good supervisory performance. 

Industry must also rely for — ex- 
ecutives upon management development 
programs as a means of selecting and pre- 
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paring capable individuals to step into posi- 
tions of greater responsibility. 

It is therefore urged that employers, 
on their own volition, assume the respon- 
sibility for providing adequate training serv- 
ices for their employees—within the plant, 
through private industry's facilities, in con- 
junction with schools and universities where 
special training requirements can be met, 
or through other facilities which would be 
made available on a voluntary basis. 


As a matter of fact, increasing realiza- 
tion of the fact that education is a con- 
tinuous process—and that businessmen 
and educators must work more closely 
for the more efficient functioning of each 
—led the association several years ago 
to set up a special Education Department 
to seek out and utilize the opportunities 
for developing valuable relationships be- 
tween the schools and manufacturers. 

We in industry realize we are dealing 
with “whole men no longer referred to 
as hands” who bring with them to their 
jobs all their personal problems as well 
as aspirations and desires. We are inter- 
ested in their growth as people, and try 
to help them to look at their own jobs, 
not only as a means of earning a living 
but as a productive contribution to indus- 
try and to the advancing level of life in 
the community and in the nation. 

Good progress has been made by thou- 
sands of individual companies in expand- 
ing and improving their training pro- 
grams. In fact, employee education to- 
day acquires an added importance from 
the practical viewpoint of industrial op- 
eration, since the greater competitive ad- 
vantage to be enjoyed by any enterprise 
lies in the development of its human 
resources. Only through the fullest pos- 
sible development of each individual 
human being in the production team can 
a company move forward. 

I could not even hazard a guess as to 
the staggering sums which industry an- 
nually expends for in-plant education. It 
is far more than is generally imagined, 
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and the needs are increasing and the 
amounts advancing. The wide variety of 
activities and approaches to training en- 
compass not only formal classes but in- 
formal discussions—using both the writ- 
ten and the spoken word—and employ 
a variety of forms, including discussions, 
lectures, demonstrations, exhibits, tours, 
charts, films, and every conceivable de- 
vice which might facilitate the educa- 
tional process. 

The channels which are being utilized 
for this training are diverse: 

1. The induction procedure has in most 
companies become a well-developed pro- 
gram to orient the new worker and make 
him aware of the company’s friendly 
interest in his welfare and satisfaction on 
the job. By giving him adequate under- 
standing of the company—its organiza- 
tion, operations, its products, and some- 
thing of its history—he is made to feel 
at once a “part of the team.” From the 
beginning, he is recognized as a person. 

2. His job training is next and includes 
not only instruction about the require- 
ments of the job and the best way to meet 
them, but knowledge of the specific func- 
tion of his part in the production process. 
He learns not only what to do, how to 
do it, and when to do it, but also why 
it is important. 

For certain skilled jobs, a man has to 
serve an apprenticeship which may re- 
quire several years or more of training 
governed by standards set by the com- 
pany or the company in cooperation with 
a union, school, local community, or 
state. Here again the emphasis is per- 
sonal. 

For semiskilled work, some companies 
have in-plant schools or separate facili- 
ties where professional instructors teach 
newcomers the work to which they are to 
be assigned. 

3. Then there is upgrading training. 
Here again, the company helps the in- 
dividual who wants to get ahead. Many 
companies conduct in-plant courses to 
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qualify employees for more responsible 
jobs. 

There are also correspondence courses 
prepared and administered by the com- 
pany or through the assistance of outside 
schools and agencies. In other cases, he 
takes courses at a local school or univer- 
sity under cooperative arrangements. 

Some large companies maintain insti- 
tutes or centers devoted exclusively to 
training. The institute trains young men 
in the diversified skills needed by the 
company’s various divisions. Some pull 
in foremen, salesmen, and staff men from 
all over the country and the world to 
take intensive courses at their training 
centers. Other companies follow a simi- 
lar pattern but conduct the courses at city 
or resort hotels. There are also specially 
conducted courses given by companies 
at their own expense and during work- 
ing hours as well as specialized courses 
lasting several days or weeks, to which 
management sends key individuals. 

4. Training for and in the management 
echelons is attaining new and advanced 
levels. A great many of the leaders who 
now hold top management spots “grew” 
into their responsibilities; but in order to 
preserve and strengthen its position, 
American industry must train people to 
take top executive jobs. Supervisory and 
executive development is therefore now 
taking on an undergraduate atmosphere 
in its resort to the use of classrooms, lec- 
tures, notebooks, the term examination, 
and the like. 

Knowing that tomorrow’s progress is 
born of today’s superior management 
practices, industry is intensifying its edu- 
cational activities at every level of the 
management organization. 

At the foreman level, training begins 
with the candidate for the supervisory 
job who, prior to his induction as a 
foreman, is actually taught many of the 
principles of foremanship and, as he 
takes over the foreman job, he finds avail- 
able to him a continuous program of in- 
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formation to keep him fully advised, and 
to develop his capacity for handling both 
the production and the human relations 
requirements of his position. 

At the executive level, there is a new 
recognition of the fact that leadership 
and administration conform to certain 
ss that knowledge can be ac- 
quired and applied to equip an individ- 
ual to meet these demands skillfully. 

To build its executives, many com- 
panies are now doing one or more of 
the following: 


—Carefully selecting appointees who are 
rotated in supervisory positions to re- 
fine their appreciation of company pol- 
icy and develop their ability as all- 
around executives. 

—Giving promising young juniors exper- 
ience in widely varied jobs to acquaint 
them with the actual problems and de- 
tails of positions that may some day 
be under their direction. Some are 
put in real executive jobs; others in 
“assistant to” jobs, of which some are 
actually positions created for training 
purposes. 

—Using the principle of multiple man- 
agement whereby junior boards of di- 
rectors—made up of younger execu- 
tives in the organization—are called 
upon to render reports, after careful 
study, on questions assigned them by 
management. 

—Sending potential executives to com- 
pany training centers or institutes for 
periods ranging from one week to six 
months. 

—Granting leaves of absence, often with 
pay, for advanced study. 

—Sending key individuals to graduate 
schools and universities where, for 
months at a time, they pursue studies 
designed to increase their executive 


ability. 


5. In addition to training employees, 
supervisors, and executives, industry has 
on its hands a big job in dealer training, 
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and in the development of an aggressive, 
alert sales organization. 

The education and training conducted 
at all these levels is of a far greater 
variety than I can possibly indicate. One 
is safety—and we know how richly this 
has paid off, because the statistics now 
prove that the plants of American in- 
dustry are safer than our homes. 

It is concerned with the economic facts 
of life, particularly the economics of the 
company’s business. We want our people 
to know not only what they do, but why 
they do it that way, how it affects them, 
what are the company’s plans for the 
future, who its competitors are, and so 
forth. Our people need to see that an 
enterprise can continue to produce goods 
and give employment only so long as the 
company meets competition and thereby 
creates and holds a market for its goods, 
and that competition reaches to every 
worker in America and cannot be wiped 
out with any kind of group resistance 
without complete loss of the dynamic 
individual freedom which has made us 
so productive. 

Business is a dynamic and creative 
force in our society; and, when em- 
ployees see it not as something separate 
and apart but linked and interwoven 
with our entire way of living, we have 
dynamic and highly productive free en- 
terprise. 

I have tried to indicate a bit of how— 
educationally speaking—industry is mov- 
ing forward on all fronts. Through its 
associations, it is stimulating and pro- 
viding the tools for better performance, 
and at the plant level, it is making strides 
toward the development of a more stable 
and enlightened work force, from the 
apprentice to the president. 

And at every step of the way it is 
finding increasing reason for an advan- 
tage of closer cooperation with schools 
and universities as such. The tremen- 
dous strides that have been made along 
this line are not only drawing the schools 
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and industry closer together, for their 
mutual benefit, but are bound to pro- 
duce men and women who are better 
able to adjust to the complexity of our 
social and economic life. 

In this context, what then are the new 
horizons for education, as industry sees 
them? 

First of all, I see some needed new 
dimensions within the formal school pat- 
tern. As I see it, the schools must give 
us not only people who know how to 
read and write and add and subtract, but 
who also have judgment and discern- 
ment that comes from a background in 
the arts, the sciences, and history—young 
men and women who have other less 
evident skills. The abilities that I have 
in mind are of a different sort, abilities 
that do not lend themselves to easy 
measurement, but they are of equal im- 
portance and, perhaps in the long run, 
they loom even larger in the life of the 
man and the life of the nation. I am 
thinking of four personal attributes, and 
let me dwell momentarily on them: 


1. Ability to discipline oneself. Good 
work habits—neatness, punctuality, at- 
tentiveness to work, etc., play a major 
role in success, both in school and in 
business. The student or the worker 
who is careless, who violates rules, who 
is habitually late, who is insubordinate 
and unreliable, will find his progress 
blocked. Whatever the schools can do 
to focus more attention on good work 
habits will make toward more orderly 
living and tend to become early an im- 
portant part of the individual’s make-up. 
Study upon study has revealed that lack 
of skill or technical knowledge accounts 
for a relatively minor percentage of dis- 
charges as compared with that flowing 
from bad personal habits. 

2. Ability to think, judge, weigh. Judg- 
ment, the ability to distinguish between 
truth and propaganda, between fact and 
emotion, is a quality which is seriously 
lacking in large numbers of young adults. 
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The ability to think critically, to weigh, 
to discern, to judge—we expect the 
school to give us people who have these 
qualities, not as mature people perhaps, 
but people in whom the seeds of these 
habits have been clearly planted. 

3. Ability to adapt oneself. Flexibility 
is another critically needed personal at- 
tribute. Business is a dynamic system 
in which change is the one element which 
endures from year to year. As we look 
ahead to our future, we see almost in- 
surmountable barriers, and some people 
continue to have a serious psychological 
block that makes resistance to change an 
habitual attitude. Adaptability is a price- 
less quality, and more and more, man- 
agement is looking for individuals with 
willingness to admit things can be done 
and to set about doing them. Men whose 
first thought is to figure out a hundred 
reasons why something is impossible are 
men who make progress difficult. We 
need men with confidence to grow in 
competition. 

4. The ability to understand and to 
accept the meaning of freedom. Most 
important of all is this recognition— 
which I spoke of earlier—that the rights 
and interests of the individual are the 
focal point of our free society. Collec- 
tivism and totalitarianism deny that peo- 
ple are individuals. In the collectivist or 
socialistic state the man is nothing more 
than a single, faceless sheep in a herd 
of countless millions. 

None of the promise of America’s fu- 
ture can be brought to fruition unless, 
to the technical specific skill and knowl- 
edge of the individual are added the 
spiritual resources to which we have re- 
ferred, and an understanding and accept- 
ance of our free competitive system in 
which he has his greatest potential for 
growth. 

Part of this is an understanding that 
personal security cannot come from any 
material objects we may gather or from 
government around us, but rather comes 
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from inside ourselves. We are all seek- 
ing escape from insecurity but there are 
no ways to make a living that are 100 
— secure. If you are a farmer, you 

ve to watch the weather as well as the 
market. Our strength and our real se- 
curity lies in the very insecurity which 
exists in dynamic freedom. 

Security is within reach of every indi- 
vidual who performs useful work and 
who develops his own abilities to the 
highest possible level and builds up his 
spiritual strength. 

Let's face it. When our people come 
out of school today, do they understand 
our society? Without an understanding 
of these fundamental truths of freedom, 
they cannot hope to be adequately pre- 
pared either for making a living or for 
a successful, satisfying social life, or for 
the responsibility of freedom. 

Changing human habits is a very diffi- 
cult task, and if our nation is to go for- 
ward we feel we must look more directly 
than ever before to the professional edu- 
cator to inculcate these critically needed 
personal qualities. Without them, the 
individual will be impeded in his per- 
sonal life, and the health and strength 
of the nation will be retarded. 

The measure of success of the individ- 
ual is his ability to adjust to our increas- 
ingly complicated society. The problems 
we face today come primarily from the 
inability of men and women to find peace 
of mind, to find a comfortable place for 
themselves, one where they are so 
equipped—through the help of their 
home, their church, and their school— 
that they can cope with their surround- 
ings and make a contribution of signifi- 
cance. Industry is counting on the edu- 
cational system to make larger contribu- 
tions to this picture, and it is in these 
four areas that we see the greatest need. 

I have taken the time to mention these 
four attributes because we have found 
that the greatest waste in industry is peo- 
ple’s failure to live up to their possibili- 
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ties. I fully believe that these can be 
developed to a greater degree within 
the formal school pattern and there is 
the hope for a realization of the new 
dimensions which lie open to us. 

Let me say first that management prob- 
lems are changing as fast as the factory 
itself. The factory of the future may 
not be a college, but it’s going to look 
more like one than you might think. 
Even today, in many plants, classroom 
training is going on twelve months a 
year, day in and day out. Oftentimes, it 
is not compulsory. Nobody has to en- 
roll but everybody who wants to get 
ahead, does. As soon as a man finishes 
one course, he goes on to the next. 

Looking at our future in the broad- 
est sense, while we know that the pat- 
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tern of America tomorrow can only be 
seen dimly, we believe it can be as great 
and as noble and as rewarding as the 
dream in every man’s heart. But this 
dream can be realized only if it grows 
out of our heritage of freedom, spiritual 
strength, and moral integrity which alone 
can give us the light for the way ahead. 

We realize we are going to need peo- 
ple whose personal integrity, whose abili- 
ties and attributes, have been developed 
to the highest level. Our nation is as 
great as its men and women. If we— 
as educators and managers in industry 
—hold fast to our heritage, keep our 
eyes on reality, and our faith in our God, 
we cannot measure the new dimensions 
of service in education. They are un- 
limited. 





A Faculty Committee Looks at Educational Television 


Editor's Note: In the following con- 
densed version of the report of the Dart- 
mouth Television Committee, all sec- 
tions have been retained that seem rele- 
vant to the problems of other institu- 
tions. The full report was presented to 
the President of Dartmouth College on 
January 15, 1954, by a committee com- 
posed of the following members of the 
faculty: Warner Bentley, chairman; Rob- 
ert L. Allen, secretary; Almon B. Ives, 
Millett G. Morgan, Richard W. Morin, 
Hugh S. Morrison, J. Blair Watson, Jr. 


I THE thirteen months which have 
elapsed since its appointment the 
Dartmouth Television Committee has 
met forty times and has devoted approx- 
imately one hundred and twenty hours 
to Committee deliberations. It has 
studied the extensive literature on the 
subject of television in education, and 
has met with several experts on various 
phases of the problem, technical and 
otherwise. Individual members of the 
Committee have visited television sta- 
tions at other educational institutions, 
notably at the University of Southern 
California and at Iowa State College, and 
have observed educational and commer- 
cial programs enacted, both from within 
the studio and by means of regular re- 
ceivers. They have attended meetings 
and exhibits sponsored by the national 
Joint Committee on Educational Tele- 
vision, and have conferred with repre- 
sentatives of that Joint Committee and 
with one member of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. They have also 
talked with representatives of the Mount 
Washington commercial television com- 
bine. The Committee has likewise con- 
ferred with representatives of the Univer- 
sities of New Hampshire and Vermont 


to explore their interest in a coopera- 
tive effort to employ television for 
educational purposes. Members of the 
Committee have met with the Governor 
and the Commissioner of Education of 
the State of New Hampshire to exchange 
views on the use of television by other 
educational institutions within the state. 
They have also conferred with repre- 
sentatives of the Lowell Institute Coop- 
erative Broadcasting Council in Boston 
which will go on the air with an educa- 
tional television transmitter during 1954 
for the benefit of the ten institutions that 
presently make up its membership. The 
Committee has likewise met with rep- 
resentatives of most of the departments 
of instruction at Dartmouth to seek their 
views on the possible role of television as 
an instrument of education at Dartmouth. 
It has met for the same purpose with 
the chairman of the Undergraduate 
Council, the editor of The Dartmouth, 
and a representative of WDBS. Con- 
versations have also been had with rep- 
resentatives of the Hanover Public School 
system, the Hitchcock Clinic, and the 
Mary Hitchcock Hospital. And, finally, 
the Committee has sought and received 
valuable counsel from the members of 
the Dartmouth Alumni Committee on 
Educational Television. 

Despite a profound skepticism widely 
shared at the outset within the Commit- 
tee as to the usefulness of television to 
an institution such as Dartmouth; despite 
a fundamental reluctance to encourage 
an adventure by the College along a 
course which is not only untested in our 
own indigenous educational practices 
but is likewise largely untried, at least 
conclusively, in the entire sphere of 
American education; despite the difficul- 
ties of pinning down many of the facts, 
to say nothing of the issues; and despite 
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knowledge of the very considerable out- 
lay of funds and manpower inevitably 
involved, the Committee has come gradu- 
ally to the conclusion that the potentials 
of television in education are so enor- 
mous that it is likely that no institution 
of higher education will in the future be 
regarded as fully capable of realizing its 
purposes without having in some fashion 
made this instrument its servant. The 
only real questions to be resolved, in 
the opinion of the Committee, are how 
far and how fast Dartmouth should go 
in adapting television to its ends. 


The dimensions of the medium 


There were 27,500,000 television re- 
ceiving sets in use in the United States 
in December 1953—approximately one 
to every six persons. When compared 
with 19,500,000 sets in use in December 
1952, this reveals an increase of eight 
million, or 30 percent, during the year in 
which the Dartmouth Television Com- 
mittee has been in existence. About 7,- 
250,000 receiving sets were manufac- 
tured in the United States during 1953. 
Between December 1952 and December 
1953 the number of commercial televi- 
sion transmitting stations on the air 
jumped from 117 to 331, an increase of 
nearly 200 percent. At the moment of 
writing, more than two hundred addi- 
tional stations have been licensed and 
will go on the air as soon as construction 
can be completed. Pending before the 
FCC are license applications for still 
more hundreds of commercial stations. 
As 1954 opened, commercial television 
stations were operating in every one of 
the forty-eight states, except New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont. 

These bare statistics suggest the Olym- 
pian dimensions of a new force at work 
on the thought, emotions, and actions of 
the society to whose service Dartmouth 
College is dedicated. We can fail to un- 
derstand its meaning at our peril. 
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What is “educational television’? 


It is perhaps unfortunate that the term 
“educational television” has entered the 
country’s vocabulary. It evokes different 
responses in different people: it irritates 
the traditionalist whose educational pol- 
icy starts with Mark Hopkins and the 
student in close proximity on the famous 
and fictitious log, and whose faith in the 
efficacy of education changes to doubt 
and finally to contempt as the distance 
between Mark and his pupil increases; 
on the other hand, to others with either 
more or less vision, the term “educational 
television” contains within it an almost 
mystic promise of a world in which all 
who are within reach of the long arm 
of this new power will be freed from ig- 
norance, prejudice, and insensibility. 

Because of these contradictory emo- 
tional reactions to the term “educational 
television,” it is well to be precise about 
it. The term has no exact meaning ex- 
cept in the following sense: of approxi- 
mately 2,200 channel allocations available 
for all kinds of television transmission in 
the United States, 245 have temporarily 
been reserved by the FCC for noncom- 
mercial use. Applying the FCC’s own 
idiom, any station set up under one of 
these reserved channels is “educational,” 
and only in that sense is the term “edu- 
cational television” exact. 

Whether television is “educational” 
within the broad meaning of the term 
“adult education” or within the narrower 
sense as used at Dartmouth, depends en- 
tirely upon the nature of its programs. 
All members of the Committee, in dis- 
cussing the application of television to 
Dartmouth, at first found themselves 
using the term “educational television” 
without precision and had to keep re- 
minding themselves, until the term took 
on a special meaning by common con- 
sent, that what they were really talking 
about were the mechanics and _ tech- 
niques of television as a means of com- 
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municating that which is generally ac- 
cepted at Dartmouth as being worth com- 
municating in the process of higher edu- 
cation. 


The cost of television 


The Committee was not assigned the 
task of exploring sources of funds re- 
quired to implement its recommenda- 
tions. It has nevertheless been mindful 
of the initial large financial outlay re- 
quired for television studio and transmit- 
ting equipment, and the continuing 
heavy financial burden in the operation 
of such equipment. Though some finan- 
cial short cuts may turn up in the ob- 
taining of such equipment and though 
there is reason to expect a lowering of 
prices through technical advances and 
larger-scale production, the costs are 
bound to be great, so great indeed that 
in the final analysis they may turn out 
to be prohibitive in the judgment of the 
President and Trustees of the College. 


1. Minimum station: 


a) Interim operation: 


But the Committee is also aware that no 
sound conclusion can be reached on the 
worth to Dartmouth of any proposal, ex- 
cept in terms of the degree to which the 
College’s purposes might reasonably be 
expected to be furthered by it. One 
thousand dollars may be too much if it 
does not hold promise of buying com- 
mensurate value; one million dollars may 
not be too much if there is reasonable 
likelihood of value being received. 

The capital outlay necessary to ac- 
tivate Channel 21 for the Hanover area 
would depend on the nature of the equip- 
ment purchased, but in any case the 
equipment must include a transmitter in- 
stallation. Costs of new equipment at 
current list prices (exclusive of installa- 
tion expenses) for commencing station 
operation on an interim basis, and later 
of expanding operating facilities to a 
more reasonable minimum, are shown in 
the following table: 


Transmitter (1 kw.), tower, antenna, and all transmitter 


control and monitoring equipment 
Microwave link, studio to transmitter site 


.. .$100,000 
13,000 


Film/studio camera (one only), two 16-mm projectors 


and multiplexer 


Total 
b) Beyond interim operation: 


Other studio equipment, audio, lighting, control 


21,000 
11,000 


ad See «55 5 ble $145,000° 


Separate studio camera, more adequate lighting and 
audio facilities, and mixing/control equipment ft... .$ 45,000 


Total, minimum station... . 


$190,000 


2. Conservative expansion beyond minimum station: 


In order to experiment with television techniques a lim- 
ited closed circuit system and kinescope recording equipment 
would be desirable. Selected kinescope film from the closed 
circuit system could be used later on Channel 21, and this 


* If a 5-kw. transmitter is used, this total becomes $175,000, and if a 10-kw. transmitter 


is used, it becomes $235,000. 


+ No allowance has been made for the added cost of color equipment, an addition 
which should receive serious consideration if and when the Committee’s recommendations 
are approved. As of January 1954 one or more commercial stations in 57 cities have placed 
orders for color broadcasting equipment. One manufacturer estimates that by the end of 
1957 six million color receiving sets will be in use in the United States. 
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film, as well as kinescope filming of selected Channel 21 “live” 
programs, could be shipped to other stations for their use. 


Kinescope equipment cost, including film processing 


equipment 


Additional closed circuit equipment cost probably over. . 


$ 30,000 
30,000 


Note: The estimate for closed circuit equipment is 
subject to wide variation depending upon the extent 


of the installation desired. 


Construction of microwave relay link to Manchester 
(thence to Boston via Telephone Company facilities) 
would be required to enable network operation. Ap- 


eer reer eee 


ache gia ha ahr KM 50,000 


Of the additional equipment cited above kinescope and 
microwave relay equipment would be expected to have 
a higher priority in expansion plans than would the closed 


circuit system. 


Total conservative expansion 
Total equipment cost..... 


Annual operating costs for a Hanover 
station using Channel 21 cannot safely 
be estimated at less than $50,000 for an 
on-the-air schedule of about twenty-five 
hours per week. The following [Table 
2] is a rough tabulation of probable 
yearly operating costs: 


Administrative and production 


salaries... . 0 ds a Ce 
Other administrative costs.... 3,000 
Transmitter supplies and power 7,000 
Studio engineering supplies... 6,000 
Program supplies........... 7,000 
Cushion for miscellaneous.... 10,000 
ee le toy EM $50,000 


A portion of these costs would in all 
probability be recovered through one or 
all of the following methods: (1) pro 
rata contribution to operating costs by 
other educational organizations in the 
Hanover area making use of the station 
facilities; (2) contributions from owners 
of receiving sets in the area of coverage 
and perhaps from groups interested in 
supporting the project; and (3) sale of 
programs produced in the local studio to 
commercial broadcasters for use over 
other channels. 


$110,000 
$300,000 


Some basic assumptions about the 
College 


Before discussing television as an aid 
in achieving Dartmouth’s educational ob- 
jectives the Committee wishes to recall 
a few of the basic assumptions about the 
College which underlay all of its deli- 
berations. These are: 

1. That Dartmouth’s ultimate purpose 
is to serve society. 

2. That the College can best achieve 
this purpose by providing the best pos- 
sible educational experience in the liberal 
arts tradition, in and out of the class- 
room, to a limited number of young men 
selected on the basis of their capacity 
to receive such an education and turn it 
to the College’s ends through leadership 
in the society to which the College is 
dedicated. 

3. That the College’s purpose is further 
served by such contributions as it can 
make toward the totality of the liberal 
arts educational process in the United 
States, whether that education be for- 
malized in the classrooms of other insti- 
tutions or whether it fall under the broad 
heading of “adult education”; provided 
that such extension of the College’s influ- 
ence is not bought at the expense of a 
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reduction in its capacity to offer the best 
possible educational oe for its 
own undergraduates. This latter qualifi- 
cation is not based on any judgment as 
to the relative worthiness of different 
segments of American society, but rather 
on a conviction that the peculiar and 
pre-eminent genius of this or any like 
institution lies in its power to make itself 
felt profoundly among only those rela- 
tively few persons in any one generation 
who can be accommodated within its 
community of scholars. 

4. That all proposals which would fur- 
ther commit the College’s substance and 
collective energies must be measured 
against an estimate of their promise to 
contribute toward the achievement of 
the College’s purpose. 


Some basic assumptions about 
television 


Television combines image, motion, 
sound, and now color, in instantaneous 
transmission. Whether the English lan- 
guage really lacks a single word to de- 
scribe the sense of approximate reality 
conveyed by television or whether only 
an entire phrase is quite adequate to 
identify this sense, there has grown up a 
custom of referring to it as the quality 
of “I am there.” One, of course, imme- 
diately finds this to be an overstatement 
if he tries through a television screen 
to punch the nose of an obnoxious enter- 
tainer, or insert a comment into a tele- 
vised round table discussion on free 
trade. However, it cannot be denied 
that one usually feels himself in closer 
relationship to that which is conveyed 
by television than to that which is con- 
veyed by other devices short of reality. 
And herein lies the major difference be- 
tween television and the printed page, 
still photographs, radio or even motion 
pictures. This difference is so great as 
to suggest it is a difference in kind rather 
than simply one of degree. 

Yet television in essence is simply an- 
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other means for the communication of 
information and ideas. John Ruskin, 
when asked for a comment upon the 
completion of a telegraph cable from 
England to India, is said to have replied: 
“Remarkable achievement . . . but what 
do we have to say to India?” The Com- 
mittee has tried to keep Ruskin’s query 
before it. It believes that the ultimate 
— for Dartmouth are: What does 
the College wish to communicate and to 
whom? Will television accomplish the 
desired communication more effectively 
than other methods and, if so, how far 
is it practicable for the institution to put 
itself in a position to command television 


to do its bidding? 


Curricular use of television 
1. In the classroom 


Where it is possible to instruct students 
in small classes with opportunity for di- 
rect face-to-face interchange between 
competent teacher and alert student, no 
one would argue that instruction by tele- 
vision should be substituted. This is not 
because instruction by television is inca- 
pable of producing acceptable results,’ 
but because it seems probable that better 
results can be achieved in the kind of in- 
timate classroom situation described 
above for much the same reason that 
such a classroom situation is capable 
of producing better results than a large 
lecture course in which the teacher and 
the student cannot be so closely in rap- 
port. Happily much of the instruction 
at Dartmouth is on an intimate basis, 
and the Committee hopes that more of 
it may be. 

But what of the large lecture course? 
Are there reasons to believe that a teacher 
can convey more or better instruction 

* Experiments conducted by several institu- 
tions of higher learning have demonstrated that 
instruction by television in liberal arts disciplines 
can convey knowledge and induce student re- 
sponses which, under examination, vary in no 


important degree from the results obtained by 
direct communication. 
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to his students by standing before them 
in person than by delivering precisely the 
same lecture from a screen? Many in- 
teresting forecasts have been made by 
those who believe that there is no factor 
other than habit which would control 
a choice between these two kinds of ex- 
sure. Thus, the view has been earn- 
estly advanced by thoughtful people that 
television will in fact provide the oppor- 
tunity for more, rather than less, class- 
room situations of the intimate kind, be- 
cause it will make it possible for one 
televised lecture, after it has been trans- 
ferred to kinescope or tape, to serve on 
numerous occasions in lieu of the pro- 
fessor himself and thus free his time for 
more instruction to small groups. Also 
it has been argued with conviction that 
this tendency will be accentuated as edu- 
cational television develops throughout 
the country to the point of providing a 
constantly fed pool of recorded presen- 
tations by experts from many institutions 
freely usable at other institutions. What- 
ever the future may demonstrate, the 
Committee is certainly not prepared at 
this time to say that equal results can be 
obtained from “live” and screen lectures. 
However, to the extent that such differ- 
ences exist, it is at least possible that 
they may be based less on inherent limi- 
tations in the medium itself than on cer- 
tain psychological factors, and perhaps 
some human frailties, on the part of 
either teacher or pupil or both, which 
time and application may overcome. 

It seems probable that televised ma- 
terial suitable for use in classrooms would 
not ordinarily be received directly from 
the central transmitter, even if one were 
in operation at Dartmouth. Problems of 
scheduling would frequently make this 
impossible, not to mention factors of 
economy and efficient operation of the 
central transmitter. Rather it might be 
expected, at least in the early stages of 
development of television at Dartmouth, 
that the televised material, in film or tape 
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form, would be projected onto a large 
screen in a classroom by a projector lo- 
cated in, or brought to, the classroom. 
Later, as facilities permitted, it might 
well be distributed directly to a particu- 
lar classroom from an audio-visual center 
on campus. 

The question may be asked: “But 
what can television do for the class- 
room that motion picture films cannot 
do?” When the question is put this 
way, the answer must be: “Almost noth- 
ing.” But if the question is: “What do 
television production and transmission 
techniques offer to classroom teaching 
in the future that motion pictures do 
not?”, the answer becomes less negative. 
For, once an institution is “tooled” for 
television, it is quicker and less expen- 
sive to produce televised recordings than 
motion picture films. This differential 
in favor of television promises to be 
greatly increased when the process of 
recording by tape instead of kinescope 
has been perfected. 

In summary, the Committee asserts 
that within the horizon of its present 
vision it sees no revolution in the class- 
room brought on by television. It is 
nevertheless prepared to believe that tele- 
vision devices, once their potentials are 
better understood, may bring important 
revisions and improvements in class- 
room techniques. 


2. For study purposes 


While the case for television within 
the classroom is speculative, the pros- 
pects are concretely more predictable for 
the use of television as a buttress to the 
classroom in much the same way that the 
resources of the College library are used. 
It seems hardly debatable that television 
can in some situations perform much 
more efficiently than the printed page. 
If television is less than flesh and blood, 
it is far more than ink and paper. 

Assuming, as the Committee believes 
we must, that television receiving sets 
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will soon be in every dormitory and 
fraternity house and in special rooms in 
other college buildings, it is evident that 
“reading” assignments can be made 
which draw on television programs al- 
most as readily as upon library books. 
In the case of a library the extent to 
which assigned reading may be usefully 
prescribed depends on the variety and 
the pertinence of the resources at hand. 
So it would be with television. Given 
what seems to be a certainty that com- 
mercial television programs will be re- 
ceived clearly and regularly in Hanover 
within the next year, there will then be- 
gin coming into this community some 
material, distinctly limited in quantity, 
which would be termed “educational” by 
Dartmouth standards and which could 
properly be treated as assigned “read- 
ing” in some courses of instruction. Ex- 
amples: United Nations meetings, Na- 
tional Conventions of political parties, 
congressional hearings, productions of 
reputable plays, readings by poets, sym- 
phony concerts, events of scientific in- 
terest such as the employment of atomic 
energy. However, it seems inescapable, 
so long as commercial television is the 
only source of this material, that it will 
be not only infrequent but handled in 
a mass-appeal fashion and trimmed with 
“commercials.” Thus, assurance of the 
availability in this community of a quan- 
tity and a variety of television presenta- 
tions, in any way comparable to library 
resources, can be achieved only through 
access to something better in the way of 
television fare. The hope for this rests 
in Dartmouth-created programs plus pro- 
grams devised for comparable educa- 
tional purposes in other educational in- 
stitutions and elsewhere, and made avail- 
able by kinescope or tape. Moreover, 
a Dartmouth-operated station could, 
with proper permission, schedule repeats 
of commercially transmitted programs of 
the character suggested above at hours 
suitable to the undergraduate schedule. 
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It is not possible today to estimate 
how much the study habits of future 
Dartmouth undergraduates will have 
been conditioned by the use of televi- 
sion in their secondary school work. 
Plans are now being made in some states 
to employ television extensively in aid 
of instruction within their public school 
systems. It is possible that institutions 
of higher learning which are unable to 
take up where secondary schools leave 
off in this medium may find themselves 
at a serious disadvantage a few years 
from now. 


Extracurricular value of television 


Ever since the wilderness birth of the 
College, many a prospective Dartmouth 
faculty member and many a prospective 
Dartmouth student have viewed with 
mixed feelings a prolonged residence so 
far from urban satisfactions. To sug- 
gest that the College’s remote location 
has actually been a serious deterrent in 
the recruitment of faculty and students, 
at least in recent generations, is to ex- 
aggerate. Its location has doubtless 
lured as many as it has repelled. Yet 
none would argue that the cultural and 
educational advantages usually available 
in large urban centers should be ex- 
cluded from Hanover if obtainable at 
tolerable costs and without the less 
happy by-products of city life. In fact 
the College long ago accepted responsi- 
bility for providing its students and fac- 
ulty with some of those urban attrac- 
tions forming part of the intellectual cli- 
mate of city colleges and universities 
without effort on their part. Familiar 
examples of this at Dartmouth are the 
concert series, visiting lecturers, im- 
ported art exhibits, and the acquisition of 
library resources far beyond curricular 
needs. 

There have, of course, always been 
obvious practical limitations upon the 
extent to which the College could in this 
fashion duplicate in Hanover what is 
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found elsewhere. It is not to be ex- 
pected that these limitations will ever 
disappear entirely. But it is the opinion 
of the Committee that television offers a 
chance to minimize them in an impor- 
tant degree. Television is a transmitter 
of information and ideas; it can also be a 
transmitter of taste and cultural values, 
with more promise of obtaining widely 
successful results than are seemingly ob- 
tainable by any other extraclassroom in- 
fluence now at work in Hanover. This 
is a proposition which is likely to en- 
counter obstacles among persons whose 
television viewing experience has been 
limited to some of the more fatuous of 
commercial programs. Indeed it is not 
a proposition to which the Committee 
itself would subscribe if reliance had 
to be placed solely on television pro- 
grams reaching Hanover through com- 
mercial channels. The Committee’s opin- 
ion is that an indispensable element in 
obtaining significant results in this field 
would be a College-operated television 
transmitter using not only College-pro- 
duced programs but, perhaps even more 
importantly, programs originating with 
the Lowell Institute in Boston or similar 
sources and brought to the Hanover 
transmitter by microwave relay or in 
recorded form for rebroadcasting. 

It is difficult to convey this faith by 
means short of demonstration of the 
actual programs which the Committee 
envisages. Perhaps the most persuasive 
evidence of what one may expect is to be 
found in the schedule of FM radio pro- 
grams being broadcast by the Lowell 
Institute station in Boston. As has been 
noted, the fare to be expected from the 
Lowell Institute television station, soon 
to go on the air, will be of the same 
standard maintained by its present radio 
programs but far more flexible and com- 
prehensive because of the added element 
of image. 

The College community has within it 
many persons eminently qualified to par- 
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ticipate in the local production of simi- 
lar programs, and is constantly being 
visited by persons from elsewhere who 
are similarly qualified. The richness of 
this lode is evident from the number and 
the variety of the offerings appearing in- 
dependently in the College calendar and 
in the columns of The Dartmouth. Or- 
ganized effort to develop and coordinate 
these resources for broadcasting pur- 
poses would produce, if not a torrent, at 
least a continuing stream of substantial 
proportions. 

The extracurricular use of College- 
transmitted television would not, of 
course, always be directed toward im- 
proving the tastes and cultural sensitivi- 
ties of the undergraduate audience. It 
would perform quite as well the more 
pedestrian task of imparting information 
on, and understanding of, the problems 
of living and working in the College 
community. The following list of pro- 
gram subjects will be suggestive: history 
of the College, Undergraduate Council 
proceedings, data on the selection of 
majors, vocational information, use of 
the College library, information on 
lesser-known curricular and extracurricu- 
lar opportunities, and similar topics of 
significance to the undergraduate and 
not infrequently to the faculty. 

An extracurricular interest would also 
be served by a College-operated trans- 
mitter rebroadcasting, during the more 
convenient late afternoon or evening 
hours, programs of public interest picked 
up earlier from the national networks via 
a commercial station. Examples of these 
programs would be such news events 
as appearances by the President of the 
United States before the Congress, pro- 
ceedings of international conferences in 
the United States or abroad, speeches or 
appearances by heads of state or promi- 
nent governmental figures in their own 
countries, atomic explosions or other 
monumental scientific demonstrations, 
and similar current happenings. 
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It is not possible to suggest all of the 
extracurricular benefits of a television 
station operated by the College, but any 
tabulation would be incomplete without 
mention of the opportunities for under- 
graduates to experiment with the tech- 
niques of the medium itself, whether 
from the engineering, production, or 
managerial standpoint. 

To evaluate the potential gains of 
an extracurricular nature from television 
reception in Hanover, we must again 
visualize a student body the great bulk of 
which would have easy access to televi- 
sion receivers in dormitories or fraternity 
houses or in special rooms elsewhere in 
the College. If it be suggested that un- 
dergraduates would not avail themselves 
of educational or cultural programs over 
television but rather would turn to more 
popular commercial programs, it must 
be conceded that this would happen in 
many instances. However, if the Col- 
lege-transmitted programs were avail- 
able, there would always be a goodly 
number of students selecting them by 
choice. Moreover, the reception would 
be much better than that from distant 
commercial stations. 


In the service of a “larger community” 


None would contend that such meas- 
ure of success as comes to Dartmouth 
College in the traditional exercise of its 
special aptitudes should be threatened 
by superimposing upon the College new 
responsibilities, the discharge of which 
would weaken its capacity to produce 
the highest quality product in its own 
undergraduates. However, given the 
ultimate purpose of the College, serious 
consideration should be directed to any 
opportunity which the College might 
have before it to act to the advantage of 
a “larger community,” if not as an essen- 
tial part of the performance of the Col- 
lege’s primary job, at least without preju- 
dice to it. 
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1. The College’s neighborhood 


It seems clear that Dartmouth College, 
as a non-tax-supported institution, does 
not have the kind of obligation to the 
people and authorities of the political 
entity in which it is located that char- 
acterizes land-grant colleges or other 
tax-supported institutions. There is noth- 
ing in Dartmouth’s formal relationship to 
the people of the State of New Hamp- 
shire which commits the College to en- 
gage its resources and energies in a pro- 
gram of extension courses or public 
service activities. Yet Dartmouth has 
traditionally and properly felt a limited 
obligation of good neighborliness to the 
immediate geographical region in which 
it is located. It has not only acted of- 
ficially, from time to time, in aid of the 
authorities of New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont but has regularly made an effort 
to extend to the residents of the neigh- 
borhood the benefits of some of its re- 
sources, which are provided primarily 
for its students and faculty. ere will 
occur to all such examples as the ad- 
mission of persons outside the College 
community to its concert series and to 
the privileges of the College library. 

There is little doubt that the residents 
of the College’s neighborhood, including 
such communities as White River Junc- 
tion and Lebanon, would receive con- 
siderable educational and cultural bene- 
fits from programs transmitted by a Col- 
lege-operated television station. But to 
contend that the large investment of 
College funds and manpower which tele- 
vision would require could be justified 
solely, or indeed to any important de- 
gree, on the strength of benefits which 
it would bring to the residents of a small 
part of the upper Connecticut Valley 
seems to the Committee to be quite un- 
realistic. Yet the Committee does not 
wish to minimize the important by- 
product of “good neighborliness” which 
would be achieved incidentally by the 
College engaging in television broad- 
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casting for other reasons deemed good 
and sufficient. 


2. The “larger community” 


In television the world has a bear by 
the tail. It is a force capable of shaping 
the mass mind as perhaps no other in- 
fluence now at work. It can quite as 
easily debase our cultural standards and 
erode our independence of thought and 
enquiry as it can improve these things. 
Left solely in the hands of commercial 
operators the outlook is heavily weighted 
in favor of television turning out to be, 
if not g major menace, at least a nega- 
tion eet. that all educational insti- 
tutions, including Dartmouth, are seek- 
ing for the society they are attempting 
to serve. Some measure other than mass 
appeal must be at work somewhere in 
television if it is to accomplish for so- 
ciety the good of which it is capable. 

It seems highly probable to the Com- 
mittee that this measure can be supplied 
only by the colleges and universities, 
the educational foundations, and the 
public educational systems of the coun- 
try, acting in concert and in cooperation. 
The Committee believes that Dartmouth 
College, in pursuit of its central purpose, 
has a degree of responsibility to the 
totality of the educational process in the 
United States. The Committee further 
believes that by participating in the de- 
velopment of television as an instrument 
of education and, more specifically, by 
sharing in the production of educational 
television material which can be em- 
ployed in other colleges and universities, 
Dartmouth College can meet that re- 
sponsibility to a “larger community” 
while serving at the same time the edu- 
cational needs of its own undergradu- 
ates. 


Steps the college may take to 
adapt television to its use 


The Committee’s recommendations, as 
will be observed, suggest that the Col- 
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lege seek the necessary funds and put 
itself in control of the means for pro- 
ducing and transmitting television pro- 
grams as freely and as fully as is possible 
under the regulations of the Federal 
Communications Commission and within 
the technical limitations of the medium. 
However, the Committee wishes to call 
attention at this point to several possi- 
bilities short of this goal. 


1. Use of nearby commercial station 


Putting aside problems of assembling 
participants and transporting them to 
points removed from the campus, the fa- 
cilities of a commercial station located in 
some not-too-distant spot, would at first 
glance seem to offer an attractive way for 
an educational institution to secure a tele- 
vision outlet without all the trials and 
expense of conducting its own television 
operations, particularly when it is said 
that commercial stations are willing to 
devote free time to programs produced 
by educational institutions. Yet what 
promise does this really hold for Dart- 
mouth? Assuming the existence of a 
commercial television station in this re- 
gion capable of laying a good signal into 
Hanover, the realities are that this sta- 
tion could not with any regularity assign 
free time to Dartmouth College. Radio 
has conclusively demonstrated that com- 
mercial stations simply will not deny 
cash customers the desirable hours of 
the day in order to put on non-revenue- 
producing programs. How about Dart- 
mouth buying time? Certainly the com- 
mercial station would sell time to the 
College; but again this is no simple an- 
swer, for unless the College is prepared 
to put on mass appeal programs that 
would not lose audiences for the big net- 
work shows coming before or after the 
College's program, it would find the 
choice of times offered it by the com- 
mercial stations to be considerably re- 
stricted. Moreover the expense of buy- 
ing time for any sustained use of a com- 








mercial station would soon approach the 
cost to the College of acquiring its own 
transmitter. These factors force the con- 
clusion that the College could not turn 
to a nearby commercial station as a re- 
liable and regular means of communicat- 
ing with its students and other members 
of its community. This eliminates any 
possibility that such a commercial sta- 
tion could become an instrument for as- 
sisting the College in performing its pri- 
mary task of educating its undergradu- 
ates. This view is supported by the 
Federal Communications Commission 
and, in fact, is the basis for the Com- 
mission’s reservation of channels for non- 
commercial users. 


2. Use of commercial stations elsewhere 


Although the Committee believes that 
remotely located commercial stations 
hold even less promise than nearby ones 
for aid to the College in its role as edu- 
cator, it does not wish to underestimate 
the public relations advantages which 
could come to the College from time on 
stations with wide coverage in other 
regions of the country. As these ad- 
vantages may be extensive, the Commit- 
tee believes that regardless of what the 
College may ultimately do with televi- 
sion, efforts should be made at once to 
adapt existing College promotional films 
to use by commercial television stations 
and to produce others. 


8. Closed circuit television 


Closed circuit television is not broad- 
casting. Instead the image and sound 
are carried over coaxial cable from the 
studio and control room to whatever 
spots the cable reaches. It requires the 
same studio equipment needed for pro- 
ducing television programs for broad- 
casting but, because it is not broadcast, 
no transmitter and no antenna tower are 
required. The large investment in these 
two latter items would thus be saved. 
But offset against that saving would be 
the cost of such coaxial cable network 
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as would be required to cover the Col- 
lege community. Presumably this cable 
would have to be laid underground if the 
College’s present freedom from overhead 
wires is to be maintained. If such a 
network extended only to two or three 
buildings immediately adjacent to the 
studio, the cost of cable and underground 
installation would not be great; but if 
the programs were to be viewable in 
numerous buildings on campus, includ- 
ing dormitories and fraternity houses, the 
cost of installing such a cable network 
would rapidly approach the cost of trans- 
mitter and tower. On the other hand, 
disregarding unknown maintenance costs 
for the coaxial system (and these could 
be substantial if the cable runs were 
longer than about 1500 feet, the maxi- 
mum feasible without amplification ), the 
operating costs would be less for “closed 
circuit” than for a transmitter, as less 
power would be required and a licensed 
operator would not be necessary. 

The plus factors of closed circuit tele- 
vision at Dartmouth are: (a) the oppor- 
tunity for producing television programs 
to be reduced to kinescope film or tape 
for showing over other stations; (b) the 
opportunity for training students in tele- 
vision techniques; (c) the opportunity 
for viewing at selected spots on campus 
television programs produced locally or 
at other stations; (d) lower operating 
costs. 

The minus factors are: (a) reception 
at but very few spots on campus unless 
an expensive underground coaxial cable 
network were installed, an installation 
which would become valueless if and 
when a transmitter were added; (b) no 
reception off campus in faculty houses 
or other spots in and around Hanover; 
(c) reliance on closed circuit exclusively 
would eventually cost the College its op- 
portunity to activate Channel 21. 

The Committee does not recommend 
closed circuit television as a final goal 
for the College. If the prospects were 
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considered good for activating Channel 
21 within a relatively short time, there 
may well be some advantage in installing 
a limited closed circuit operation at an 
earlier date in order to begin experiment- 
ing with programming and production 
techniques and start building a series of 
programs for use over educational trans- 
mitters at other institutions and later 
over our own. 


Committee’s conclusions 


1. Television is already one of the 
most powerful instruments at work in 
America for the communication of infor- 
mation and ideas. As further skills are 
developed in its usage and further tech- 
nical advances achieved in electronics, 
television seems destined to dwarf in 
importance all other mass media of com- 
munication. Moreover, it seems prob- 
able that in the field of organized edu- 
cation, beginning at the primary level 
and carrying through higher education, 
television will assume an importance sec- 
ond only to the printed page. 


2. If the foregoing estimate of the fu- 
ture importance of television is correct, 
educational institutions which, whether 
through lack of technical facilities or 
lack of imagination to use them, are un- 
able to turn television to their purposes, 
are likely to fall dangerously behind the 
procession. 

3. At present there appears to be no 
other means for Dartmouth College to 
make certain that it will have an endur- 
ing opportunity to make full use of tele- 
vision as an instrument of education ex- 
cept by taking the step of activating Edu- 
cational Channel 21. All steps short of 
this offer but partial answers and for 
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reasons there assigned would fail to as- 
sure Dartmouth of mastery of this me- 
dium. The opportunity to take up Chan- 
nel 21 is not a permanent one. If not 
acted upon, the opportunity may be re- 
moved by the Federal Communications 
Commission at any time by assigning 
Channel 21 to commercial interests or 
by reallocating it to another area. Once 
Channel 21 is taken away, there is no 
certainty, nor perhaps even a possibility, 
that Dartmouth can second-guess her 
needs. The ultimate consequences of 
Dartmouth’s losing this opportunity to 
turn television fully to its educational 
ends are potentially too serious to risk, 
if the financial wherewithal can be se- 
cured to prevent this outcome. 


4. Once Channel 21 were activated by 
Dartmouth, the College would be free 
to proceed as slowly and as experimen- 
tally toward the broadcasting of televi- 
sion programs as wisdom would sug- 
gest. Unlike the case of commercial 
stations, no minimum number of hours 
per week is required of an educational 
station. At the outset it is probable that 
only motion picture films and kinescope 
films would be broadcast, with the Han- 
over station drawing on the reservoir of 
this material now available in the United 
States. To accomplish this, some mini- 
mum studio facilities would be neces- 
sary. A next step would probably in- 
volve the purchase of television cameras 
and additional studio equipment to en- 
able a start to be made in the production 
of “live” programs. A logical next step 
would be the construction of microwave 
relays to provide a connection with Bos- 
ton. 





Evaluation Versus Mumblety-Peg 


How To Appraise a Program in Curriculum Evaluation 


JOSEPH AXELROD 


eee in the sense of institu- 
tional self-study, has become a 
fashionable term in American education. 
It is in particular vogue now on the col- 
lege level, especially with respect to gen- 
eral education. It seems, indeed, to have 
pushed equally important educational 
problems into the background. Yet, as 
Susanne Langer points out in Philosophy 
in a New Key, 

it is the most natural and appropriate thing 
in the world for a new problem or a new 
terminology to have a vogue that crowds 
out everything else for a little while. A 
word that everyone snaps up, or a question 
that has everybody excited, probably car- 
ries a generative idea. . . . The sudden 
vogue of such a key-idea is due to the fact 
that all sensitive and active minds turn at 
once to exploiting it; we try it in every 
connection, for every purpose, experiment 
with possible stretches of its strict mean- 
ing, with same ne and derivatives. 
When we become familiar with the new 
idea our expectations do not outrun its 
actual uses quite so far, and then its un- 
balanced popularity is over. We settle 
down to the problems that it has really 
generated. . . .! 

The time has perhaps arrived for edu- 
cators to distinguish more sharply than 
has been the custom during recent years 
between the kind of curriculum evalua- 
tion, especially in the field of general 
education, which is of the faddist variety 
and the kind which is genuine. I pro- 
pose to indicate here several of the key 
characteristics by which I believe this 
distinction between genuine evaluation 
and what I like to call “mumblety-peg” 
can be made. 


*Susanne K. Langer, Philosophy in a New 
Key (New York: Penguin Books, 1948), p. 18. 


The first and ultimate key to an ap- 
praisal of an evaluation program resides 
in the end for which the evaluative proc- 
ess is undertaken. When an institution 
carries on an evaluation program whose 
primary purpose is focused on the im- 
pression to be made outside the insti- 
tution, then the likelihood is that such 
work, however successful it may prove 
in the field of advertising, will fail as 
evaluation. 

The end of curriculum evaluation is 
the improvement of instruction—the 
term “instruction” here including the en- 
tire instructor-student relationship. It 
is in terms of this end that the success 
or failure of an evaluation project is to 
be judged. Hence, a project in evalua- 
tion which does not lead to improve- 
ments in the processes that are taking 
place every day in every classroom and 
in instructors’ offices—no matter how 
valid its method, how accurate its find- 
ings, how impressive its statistical tables 
—must be looked upon as a failure. 

Theoretically, one would suppose, in- 
struction may reach the point where it 
can no longer be improved upon. In 
such a case, presumably, evaluation 
would shift in function, so that instead 
of showing a faculty where it needs to 
improve, it carries out its function by 
showing the group that it no longer needs 
to improve. 

Quite aside from the impossibility, on 
a purely practical level, of reaching such 
a state, I would maintain that at least 
with respect to the goals of general edu- 
cation, a curriculum incapable of im- 
provement is impossible even in the 
realm of hypothesis. By its very nature, 
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a general education program cannot, 
even on a hypothetical level, reach a 
state where it would be beyond im- 
provement. The argument for this view 
stems from a readily acceptable distinc- 
tion between “a general education” and 
“a general education program” in an 
educational institution. It is obvious that 
if any of the common definitions of gen- 
eral education are followed, such an 
education cannot be given in two years 
of study, or three, or four. During the 
period of study devoted to it in an insti- 
tution, a general education can only be 
begun. 

Hence a college cannot fruitfully be- 
gin the process of evaluating its efforts 
by asking, “Are we giving our students 
a general education?” The answer to 
this question must always be: “No, we 
are not, because we cannot.” A proper 
beginning question, rather, must be for- 
mulated in some such way as this: “How 
can we give more of a general education 
than we are now doing in the number 
of hours our institution can allot for this 
purpose?” 

The a here being expounded 
contends that a general education can 
only be begun and can never be com- 
pleted in any institutional general edu- 
cation program. The principle implies 
that any effort to give a general educa- 
tion must fail for a student unless the 
program encourages (or creates in him) 
a desire to continue with his general 
education, on his own, after he leaves 
the program. On this argument, I be- 
lieve, rests an answer for those who 
would claim that at least insofar as gen- 
eral education is concerned, the improve- 
ment of instruction, at some point, could 
cease to be the goal of evaluation. 

A second criterion, by means of which 
pane evaluation may be distinguished 
rom mumblety-peg, has to do with the 
personnel at a given institution who be- 
come involved in the evaluative process. 
If an institution claims to be carrying 
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on an evaluation of some part of its cur- 
riculum, and if those responsible for 
that curriculum in the classroom itself— 
the teaching staffi—do not become in- 
volved in the evaluation program, then 
an observer is justified in regarding such 
a program with suspicion. 

In the field of general education, the 
key principle upon which this criterion 
rests asserts that the several course staffs 
in a general education program, once it 
is under way, hold the key to success 
or failure. This principle is perhaps the 
most basic in the particular philosophy 
of evaluation which is being presented 
here; and its implications, as shall be 
seen presently, are such as to render 
completely inadequate the traditional no- 
tions of curriculum evaluation under 
which a large number of institutions are 
still operating. 

For the moment, only the cardinal 
principle upon which the second cri- 
terion rests has been presented. We shall 
presently return to this criterion. 

A third criterion, by means of which 
genuine evaluation may be distinguished 
from mumblety-peg, has to do with the 
kinds of problems and the kinds of an- 
swers that emerge from the evaluative 
process. 

Curriculum evaluation is still regarded 
in many quarters as a relatively simple 
process whereby tests are administered 
that will measure the degree to which 
certain educational goals are being 
achieved. This process is, however, but 
one step in an unusually complex cycle, 
consisting, in my own particular analy- 
sis, of six additional steps—each of which 
must be carried to fruition if the entire 
evaluative process is to be successful. 

Since the cycle is a cycle and is pre- 
sumably in constant motion, it can be 
begun at any one of its seven stages. 
Let us arbitrarily begin the description 
by calling its first stage the one in which 
testing is carried on. Thus: 
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Stage 1: Tests are administered which 
will measure the degree to which students 
have achieved the goals set for the cur- 
riculum. 

Attention will be called presently to 
the probable success one may anticipate 
in locating a series of instruments that 
will carry out the end sought in Stage 1 
—particularly if the curriculum in ques- 
tion has set for itself the commonly con- 
ceived goals of general education. Such 
practical difficulties shall not be per- 
mitted, however, to intrude just now in 
this description of the evaluative cycle, 
which focuses for the moment on the 
theoretical pattern. It will be sufficient 
to say now that the term “tests” in the 
description for Stage 1 is used in the 
widest sense, to include relevant ques- 
tionnaire-type instruments, student in- 
terviews, and so on, as well as appropri- 
ate paper-and-pencil exercises of various 


kinds. 


Stage 2: On the basis of the data col- 
lected through the measurements of Stage 
1, an analysis is made of the educational 
goals which have remained unachieved, 
and the degree to which they have re- 
mained unachieved. 


Stage 2 presupposes that “degrees” of 
achievement toward a given goal have 
already been sufficiently discussed at the 
institution so that an analysis of the 
data collected in Stage 1 will reveal 
where achievement may be considered 
“adequate” and where it should be con- 
sidered “inadequate.” Stage 2 is of 
course impossible of completion unless 
the educational goals have been con- 
ceived with sufficient specificity to per- 
mit such judgments to be made. 


Stage 3: Agreement is reached about the 
changes in instructional means (including 
both the paper curriculum and instructor 
behavior) that must be made, in order to 
achieve the goals which the analysis of 
Stage 2 has revealed remain unachieved. 


The objection may be raised that with 
Stage 3, the cycle has left the field of cur- 
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riculum evaluation and has entered the 
field of curriculum revision. One an- 
swer to this objection is that these two 
fields are obviously two sides of the 
same coin. It is an artificial distinction 
(fruitful only for temporary, analytic 
purposes ) to speak about the evaluative 
process as though decisions regarding 
curricular change were not part of it— 
or about curricular change as though it 
were not part of the evaluative process. 


Stage 4: Agreement is reached on the 
means that will most effectively create 
the instructional changes (both in the 
written curriculum es in instructor be- 
havior) that are called for at the com- 
pletion of Stage 3. 


Stage 5: The retraining or self-education 
of the instructional staff called for at the 
completion of Stage 4 is undertaken. 


The objection may be raised that with 
Stages 4 and 5, the cycle—having al- 
ready absorbed the field of curriculum 
revision—has again left evaluation be- 
hind, and is now operating in the field of 
in-service faculty education. This objec- 
tion, like the one raised at Stage 3, derives 
from an artificial distinction between cur- 
ricular change and change in instructor 
behavior. It rests on the naive view that 
a change in the written curriculum will 
in some automatic way translate itself 
into appropriate changes in the class- 
room. The philosophy here being pre- 
sented, on the other hand, finds not the 
“paper” curriculum but the “real” cur- 
riculum at the center of the educative 
process. 


Stage 6: Some time is allowed for changed 
instructor behavior to become habitual, 
during which continuous effort is exerted 
to prevent regression. 


Stage 7: The statements of educational 
goals are re-examined and revised in the 


light of the experiences undergone during 
the preceding stages of the cycle. 


Once Stage 7 has been completed, the 
group is ready for Stage 1 once again. 
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It is to be noted that the cycle just 
described begins with “evaluation” in its 
narrowest sense—that is, assessment of 
student achievement—and moves to the 
plans for curricular change, with an em- 
phasis on the desirable changes in in- 
structor behavior; it then moves on to a 
determination of the means for instructor 
growth, or self-education, or retraining 
(whichever term seems most suitable in 
different contexts), and to the imple- 
mentation of those means; and then, after 
an appropriate lapse of time, to a refor- 
mulation of the educational goals and to 
the assessment of student achievement 
once again. 

In this full “assessment-retraining” 
cycle, Stages 1 and 2—which constitute 
evaluation in the narrow sense—can be 
looked upon as successful only if they 
lead to Stages 4, 5, 6, and 7. Hence, 
evaluation in this narrow sense must be 
judged in terms of its contribution to the 
success of a complete cycle from Stage 1 
through Stage 7. If the cycle is not com- 
pleted, then the efforts expended on be- 
half of any of the steps must, to a large 
degree, be fruitless. 

An evaluation report that ends up in 
a file drawer and is forgotten has ob- 
viously made no contribution to the 
“assessment-retraining” cycle outlined 
above, except perhaps for the specific 
faculty members directly involved in 
that particular evaluation study. For 
those individuals, it is quite likely that 
Stages 3, 4, and 5, to some degree at 
least, will actually have taken place as 
part of the direct evaluative process 
which they experienced firsthand. 

The stages of the cycle outlined above 
were described as they might take place 
under ideal conditions. In actual prac- 


tice in the field of general education 
(and elsewhere) under present condi- 
tions, the cycle poses great difficulties. 
One great difficulty i is encountered at the 
“assessment” 


end, and a second great 
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difficulty is encountered at the “retrain- 
ing” end. 

The difficulty encountered at the 
stages which are concerned with assess- 
ment of student achievement derives 
from our inability at the present time 
to measure adequately the most signifi- 
cant outcomes toward which most gen- 
eral education programs are aimed. This 
observation is not intended to minimize 
the phenomenal progress which has 
taken place in educational measurement 
during the last several decades; it in- 
tends merely to describe a generally 
recognized state of affairs. 

The preceding paragraph includes the 
phrase “at the present time.” There is 
indeed, however, a question as to 
whether some of the general education 
outcomes will ever be capable of satis- 
factory measurement. Let us consider 
one pointed example. Almost every 
faculty group responsible for planning 
and implementing a general education 
program considers itself responsible for 
building in students, to a very high de- 
gree, the desire to continue their gen- 
eral education in a variety of noninsti- 
tutional ways after completion of the 
formal program. The principle earlier 
expounded which distinguishes between 
“a general education” and “a general 
education program” makes quite clear 
why such a program must be considered 
ineffective if this desire is not strongly 
created. To “measure” this desire means 
that the student must be followed dur- 
ing his years after completing the pro- 
gram itself; it means that his attempts 
to continue his own general education 
must be appraised—and, obviously, such 
appraisal cannot take place satisfactorily 
except through an analysis of all of the 
factors outside the student’s control 
which favor or frustrate attempts on his 
part to continue his general education. 
This is obviously an impossible task on 
any mass basis; and it may well be an 
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impossible task even on the case study 
basis. 

For a number of other long-term out- 
comes, it appears that within the next 
decade, perhaps, instruments may be de- 
veloped in which confidence can be 
placed; but they are just now in the proc- 
ess of formation, and there must first take 
place several strenuous years of experi- 
mentation. We seem, indeed, to have 
already entered this stage.” 

Another illustration may serve to 
sharpen the point which is under dis- 
cussion. About three years ago, the 
Council on Evaluation at San Francisco 
State College, in its discussions about 
means for measuring the complex criti- 
cal-thinking ability,’ tried to formulate 
a working definition of “open-minded- 
ness” which would provide the basis for 
constructing an instrument to measure 
the presence of this quality. Preliminary 
working definitions were: 


A closed mind: an attitude which, if put 


into words, would run: On those contro- 
versial and other issues on which I have 
a clear opinion, I do not think my opinion 
will change in the future. 

An open mind: an attitude which if put 
into words, would run: It is quite possible 
that any or all of the opinions I now hold 
on controversial or other issues may change 
in the future. 


*It is obvious that tests covering subject- 
matter mastery or competence in elementary in- 
tellectual skills are not here in question. But 
no respectable — education program limits 
its avowed goals to those understandings and 
competences. 

* These discussions culminated in a project 
which used an interesting, locally constructed 
instrument to measure five primary abilities in- 
volved in critical thinking. The project is 
briefly described in a chapter on the evaluation 
program at San Francisco State College which 
appears in Paul Dressel (ed.), Evaluation in 

eneral Education, a volume to be published 
soon by the W. C. Brown Co., Dubuque, Iowa. 
The project is fully described in a report issued 
at San Francisco State College: Joseph Axelrod, 
The Miles Woods Project: An Attempt to 


Measure Some Aspects of Critical Thinking 
(1953). 
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An instrument was constructed which 
proceeded by paired items. In each pair, 
the odd-numbered item posed a contro- 
versial issue. For example: Do you be- 
lieve illness may be cured miraculously 
in answer to prayer? Should you try to 
be good even to people who are evil? 
Has our country been continuously ap- 
proaching closer and closer to the demo- 
cratic ideal? Is monogamy the best sys- 
tem of marriage? In the even numbered 
item of each pair, the student was asked 
to select two responses. One response 


was to be chosen from among these 
three: 


A—lIn the past I have thought about the 
problem raised in the preceding ques- 
tion, and I have always held the same 
opinion about it that I hold now. 

B—In the past I have thought about the 
problem raised in the preceding ques- 
tion, and I have not always held the 
same opinion about it that I hold now. 

C—lIn the past, I really have not thought 
about the problem raised in the preced- 
ing question, and the opinion I ex- 
pressed in my answer to it represents 
my immediate reaction to the question. 


The second response was to be chosen 
from these two: 


D—I believe that in the future I will not 


change the opinion I gave for the pre- 
ceding question. 

E—I believe it is possible that in the fu- 
ture I may change my opinion about 
the problem asked in the preceding 
question. 


After the instrument had been adminis- 
tered to about six hundred students, we 
began to have some question about its 
adequacy. Our doubts began when, in 
discussing it, one of us asked whether our 
definition of open-mindedness meant that 
an open-minded individual could never 
have strong convictions. Not necessar- 
ily, the reply ran, since what is necessary 
for a strong conviction is present cer- 
tainty. But the definition we had given 
permits an open-minded individual to 
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have present certainty on an issue; what 
it would deny him is the conviction that 
his present certainty will continue in- 
definitely into the future. It became ap- 
parent, then, that if “open-mindedness” 
permits present certainty but does not 
permit future certainty, it must result, if 
it is to be operative, in continuous or at 
least periodic re-examination of one’s 
views and a reaffirmation or a modifica- 
tion of them. Otherwise, what appears 
to be “open-mindedness” may in fact be 
simply habitual indecision or even a con- 
stant yielding to expediency. 

“Open-mindedness,” therefore, is an at- 
titude which is intimately related to the 
whole range of knowledge and skills that 
will prompt their possessor, and enable 
him, to subject his views to constant re- 
examination. It became apparent to us 
that this entire “complex” of attitudes, 
knowledge, and skills had to be meas- 
ured at a variety of points before the 
data collected about a single symptom 
could become meaningful. The danger 
with our “open-mindedness” instrument 
was that while we were indeed getting at 
a symptom of x, we could not be certain 
that it was a symptom of x only. Similar 
dangers can be pointed out for almost 
every instrument now used which at- 
tempts to go beyond subject-matter com- 
petence and elementary intellectual 
skills. 

So much for the first of the two main 
difficulties which are encountered when 
the evaluation cycle outlined above is put 
into practice. This difficulty—the one 
which prevents successful completion of 
the assessment stages of the cycle—is 
fairly widely recognized. But even if 
the first two stages of the cycle were pos- 
sible of achievement, the contribution 
which the testing experts can make is 
destined to be undermined until the 
achievements of Stages 4, 5, and 6 are 
brought to a higher degree of success 
than generally obtains at present. The 
data collected by measuring student per- 
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formance with respect to educational 
goals will remain essentially valueless un- 
til better ways are found for moving into 
the succeeding stages of the cycle and 
converting the recommendations of the 
assessment process into the daily prac- 
tices of the classroom. 

It was earlier asserted that the several 
course staffs in a general education pro- 
gram, once it is under way, hold the key 
to success or failure. The implications 
of this principle, it was further stated, are 
such as to render inadequate the tradi- 
tional notions of curriculum evaluation 
under which a large number of institu- 
tions are now operating. It can now be 
seen that the statements of the preceding 
paragraph begin to make explicit some 
of those implications. 

The principle that the several course 
staffs in a general education program 
hold the key to success or failure rests 
upon a number of assumptions. Among 
them are these. First, the most crucial 
element in success or failure in a gen- 
eral education program (or in any cur- 
riculum ) is the individual teacher in the 
program—his attitudes, knowledge, class- 
room practices, and so forth. Second, 
an institution hiring an instructor for a 
general education program is responsible 
for training him* to teach in that pro- 
gram. The usual Ph.D. degree and the 
usual types of teaching experience do not 
fully prepare instructors to teach in gen- 
eral education courses. Third, the best 
setting for continuous and stimulating 
instructor learning is a unified, stable, in- 
timate staff group consisting of individ- 
uals with common interests and compe- 
tences, and also with variegated interests 
and backgrounds. 

If these assumptions are accepted, 
then, in the light of the evaluative cycle 
earlier outlined, an evaluation of a gen- 

‘The word “training” will be taken, it is 
hoped, in none of its obnoxious senses. Above 


all, the word “training” here does not mean 


“supervision” in its usual manifestations in the 
educational world. 
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eral education curriculum must, in addi- 
tion to other things it investigates, also 
appraise the effectiveness of the various 
course staff “groups” as important means 
for continuous faculty self-education. 
It appears, therefore, that an effective 
evaluative process proceeds simultane- 
ously on three levels. On Level 1, it 
would seek to discover how students are 
behaving, and how they continue to be- 
have, with respect to the goals of the 
program being evaluated. On Level 2, 
it would seek to discover how instructors 
behave in their contacts with students. 
If the end of evaluation is, as has been 
asserted, the improvement of instruction, 
then investigations on Level 1 must re- 
main fruitless unless investigations on 
Level 2 are undertaken. A _ successful 


evaluation program would seek further to 
discover the relationships between the 
data obtained on Level 1 and the data 
obtained on Level 2. On Level 3, it 
would seek to discover how staff “groups” 
behave and the ways by which they may 


most effectively contribute to desirable 
instructor behavior in the classroom. If 
it is true that the staff “group” is the best 
potential setting for the self-education 
and mutual education of staff members, 
then in addition to its operation on Lev- 
els 1 and 2, evaluation is overlooking an 
important part of its task if it does not 
attempt to appraise the contribution 
made by the course staffs—these potenti- 
ally strong means for instructor learning 
—to the improvement of instruction. 


The preceding discussion has _at- 
tempted to clarify three important criteria 
by which a program in curriculum evalu- 
ation may be appraised. 

The criterion which has just been dis- 
cussed has to do with the kinds of prob- 
lems and the kinds of answers that 
emerge from the evaluative process. 
That discussion emphasized the wide 
range of evaluative problems with which 
a successful evaluation program would 
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be concerned. Hand in hand with the 
wide range of appropriate problems goes, 
of course, the wide range of techniques 
that must be used. Tests designed to re- 
veal mastery of subject matter or per- 
formance in skills constitute only a small 
area of the possibilities that have been 
developed. In addition to pre-test and 
post-test situations, evaluation studies 
will include analyses of student opinion 
data and faculty opinion data; reports 
of faculty seminars, institutes, and work- 
shops; analyses of data collected by 
means of class observers’ process records, 
personality inventories, attitude scales, 
projective tests, student interviews, and 
so on. 

The first criterion, discussed at the be- 
ginning of this article, had to do with 
the objective toward which curriculum 
evaluation is undertaken. The second 
criterion had to do with the degree and 
intensity of involvement in the evaluation 
program experienced by the teaching 
personnel at an institution carrying on 
such a program. 

With respect to this second criterion, 
a few words must now be added. The 
single point earlier made about the sec- 
ond criterion asserted, in effect, that the 
most effective evaluator is the teaching 
group itself. In the discussion of the 
third criterion, it became obvious that 
while the ultimate desired change in the 
educative process comes, of course, in 
the student, improvement in a program 
that is intended to change the student 
will come only if those responsible for 
carrying out that program in the class- 
room themselves undergo change. As in 
the case of their students, members of 
the teaching staff will undergo change 
in a desirable direction only if the will- 
ingness to do so is present. An instructor 
is not likely to desire such change unless 
he himself undergoes the process of dis- 
covering the reasons that make the 
change desirable. This process of dis- 
covery for members of the teaching staff 
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can come only if they themselves initiate 
and work on the projects that will tell 
them most about themselves and their 
students. It may clarify the principle 
here being expounded to overstate it: a 
teaching group will be more likely to 
change in a desired direction as a result 
of an inadequate evaluation study they 
themselves have done than as a result 
of a very adequate study done by an out- 
side agency. 

Among such self-evaluation projects, 
obviously, objective bodies of data 
should be collected wherever such a col- 
lection is appropriate. A number of fruit- 
ful reports, however, can result from staff 
deliberations which are not preceded by 
extensive compilations of data, except 
as they have incidentally been gathered 
in the instructors’ experience with stu- 
dents. Evaluation reports which are 
based on the pooled opinions of those 
closest to a given instructional problem 
also have, without question, a signi- 
ficant place in a full-scale evaluation 
program. 

If the faculty group is to be the evalu- 
ator, what then happens to the Evaluator? 
The answer follows from what has been 
stated. He helps the staffs do their evalu- 
ation jobs in whatever way he can. He 
gives advice when a project is set up; 
he gives aid in the construction of instru- 
ments; he suggests mechanics of scoring, 
if necessary. He does whatever he can 
to help the staff do the job for itself. 

An overzealous desire to follow the 
principle upon which the second criterion 
rests—the principle of wide faculty par- 
ticipation in the evaluative process— 
brings with it, however, a possible dan- 
ger. The danger is that coercion may be 
exerted upon the faculty to do projects 
in self-study. Obviously such an ap- 
proach will yield a great deal of “busy- 
work” among a faculty group; but it will 
be meaningless for the most part, and 
may even cause considerable hostility. 
The atmosphere, rather, must be created 
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in which faculty members will want to 
seek aid and carry on self-study projects. 
In a word, a college administration must 
use the same skill and the same genuine 
democratic leadership in motivating in- 
structors, as the really fine teacher uses 
in motivating his students. 

The intention in this article has been 
to analyze the distinguishing marks of 
genuine programs in curriculum evalua- 
tion. Since evaluation has become some- 
thing of a fad in recent years in the edu- 
cational world, institutions now run the 
danger of indulging in it for the sake 
of being able to say they have done it. 
Dozens of evaluation studies have been 
and are being prepared, some at con- 
siderable cost to their respective institu- 
tions (or to the various foundations), ex- 
hibiting a high level of technical com- 
petence, and concluding very often with 
sound recommendations. But since a sig- 
nificant number of these studies have not 
resulted in changes in attitudes and be- 
haviors on the part of the instructional 
staff, on whose behalf many of them were 
undertaken, they have in one sense done 
more harm than good. They have done 
harm because the institution undertaking 
them has been deceived into the notion 
that something worth while in the way 
of evaluation has been accomplished. 

It thus appears that the appraisal of an 
evaluation program is itself as difficult 
as the appraisal of a curriculum. And 
evaluators, who are so quick to advise 
instructional staffs to subject their own 
plans and practices constantly to a re- 
examination in the light of their instruc- 
tional goals, might do well to turn this 
advice upon themselves. 

We would all do well to ask, at each 
stage in the planning and execution of 
an evaluation of a course or program: In 
what way will this step really contribute 
to the improvement of instruction (in its 
widest sense) in the course or in the 


program? 
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CAPT. C. M. BOUNDY, USN 


HE armed services have a unique 

graduate school in the Industrial Col- 
lege of the Armed Forces. It is here that 
the military is introduced to a broad edu- 
cational program quite unlike the usual 
stereotyped training that is predominant 
among military institutions. A true 
graduate study approach is undertaken 
in conducting its courses. Research, 
seminars, and a studious atmosphere con- 
tribute to the accomplishment of the 
mission of this highest educational insti- 
tution in the national defense organiza- 
tion. The college not only emphasizes 
the unity between the armed services, 
but the fundamentally close relationship 
which must exist between the civilian 
and military elements in building a 
strong America. 

It is the only military school of its 
kind in the world which devotes its at- 
tention exclusively to such vitally im- 
portant problems as: What makes the 
United States a powerful nation; how 
have we achieved the prominent indus- 
trial position we occupy as a world 
leader; what are the social assets which 
contribute to our strength as a demo- 
cratic nation; what are the strengths of 
our educational system; is our system of 
government meeting the inevitable 
changes of a progressive world; how well 
are we using our national physical re- 
sources; and how are the principles of 
our free-enterprise economy adding to 
our national power. The college objec- 
tively and critically studies how we can 
strengthen the basic elements of social, 
economic, governmental, spiritual, and 
military progress. 

The Industrial College has won dis- 
tinction for itself by recognizing the need 


for constant review of its own program. 
It has been courageous enough to alter 
the educational philosophy and curri- 
culum to fit rapidly changing world con- 
ditions. No medieval hidebound curri- 
culum based on educational custom and 
‘tradition can long survive such a scrutiny 
as is the practice in this institution. A 
highly specialized group of professors, 
sindustrialists, and military officers makes 
yup a team to keep abreast of the accel- 
erated pace of changes and fit them into 
the needs of the college in both the selec- 
tion of lecturers and curriculum. 

For example, the college originally 
dealt primarily with the national efforts 
which are fundamental to a successful 
mobilization in wartime. It previously 
had conducted its courses for military 
officers only. The present college philo- 
sophy is that a mobilization base must 
be created in peacetime. A successful 
war effort depends on our civilian man- 
power, education, and skills; on our na- 
tural resources, their intelligent conser- 
vation and efficient utilization; on our 
industrial production; and our civilian 
technical and managerial know-how. 
Knowing that many top defense assign- 
ments must be occupied by civilians, the 
college now admits civilian as well as 
military students. Military and civilians 
study side by side, in complete har- 
mony, equality, and fraternity. 

In addressing the college, President 
Eisenhower, an alumnus, once said that 
wars are no longer fought by armies or 
navies, but by nations. The college 
teaches that our military strength can be 
no greater than our economic strength. 
Our businessmen, teachers, farmers, sci- 
entists, and factory workers are the peo- 
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ple on whom our national security ulti- 
mately rests. On them, and their ability 
and willingness, depends our military 
might. Many military decisions are 
strongly influenced by social, industrial, 
= psychological, and economic 
actors. It is the role of the Industrial 
College to make our leaders of the fu- 
ture aware of these factors and their in- 
terrelationships. 

The college is the repository for the 
best and most recent publications on mo- 
bilization and what it really means. The 
college has a specialized library. Its 
forty-five thousand volumes cover every 
subject related to the school mission. 
Unlike some, this is a working library. 
The books do more than gather dust on 
dark shelves. Students, lecturers, and 
faculty alike, probe into the very heart 
of critical problems, bending every effort 
to sift out meaningful facts, concepts, and 
influences that bear on mobilization. In 
fact, the latest thinking of the college 
is that perhaps the word “mobilization” 
does not convey the true import of its 
curricular objective. It thinks that maybe 
a more descriptive title such as “national 
defense” or “emergency management of 
the national economy” would impart a 
better and more inclusive meaning. 
Truly, the word “mobilization” does not 
prompt many individuals to think of the 
scope of the problems involved and mul- 
titude of things, people, and plans that 
such a move would generate. 

The college does not attempt to teach 
anyone how we should mobilize for war 
or how we should plan for national se- 
curity. Instead, the intent is to help the 
student understand all the factors which 
must be considered before making deci- 
sions and which must be involved in any 
intelligent national security planning. 

Presently, the college is coordinated 
under the Joint Chiefs of Staff as a result 
of the National Security Act of 1947. The 
Industrial College. was born in 1924 
amidst the feeling that the Armed Forces 
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had an ineffective supply system during 
World War I. At first it was known as 
the Army Industrial College. Its first 
class consisted of nine Army officers. The 
following year and thereafter the Navy 
joined the students and faculty, thereby 
establishing the joint nature of the col- 
lege. The Secretaries of War and Navy 
redesignated it as the Industrial College 
of the Armed Forces in 1946. 


Mission 
The charter of the college explicitly 


sets forth its objectives and goals as 
follows: 


... prepare selected officers of the armed 
forces for important command, staff, and 
planning assignments in the Department 
of Defense and to prepare selected civilians 
for important industrial mobilization plan- 
ning assignments in any government agency 
by: 

—Interrelating the economic factors with 
political, military, and psychological fac- 
tors; 

—a study in all phases of national economy; 

—interrelating the planning of joint stra- 
tegic planning and national policy plan- 
ning; 

—conducting a course of study of peace- 
time and potential wartime govern- 
mental organizations and the most effec- 
tive wartime controls. 


The course of study is designed to pro- 
vide the students with an understanding 
of the principles, policies, operations, and 
organizations involved in economic mo- 
bilization which will be of value to them 
in their future assignments. The objec- 
tive of the college is to prepare students 
to recognize problems in the field of eco- 
nomic mobilization as they arise, deter- 
mine the issues involved, evaluate the 
facts, and reach considered conclusions 
thereon. An understanding of the basic 
economic aspects of national security dur- 
ing peacetime and war alike is a funda- 
mental requirement in the science of 
modern war. 
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The fundamental concept that under- 
lies all activities of the ICAF is that na- 
tional security is the product of an in- 
dustrial-military effort. Any successful 
war, large or small, hot or cold, must be 
the product of teamwork by a civilian- 
military team. The more each half of 
this team knows about the needs, prob- 
lems, attitudes, limitations, responsibili- 
ties, and organization of the other, the 
more efficiently the team will operate. 
The Industrial College is dedicated to the 
achievement of closer cooperation, more 
harmony, better understanding, greater 
sympathy, and smoother functioning of 
the civilian-military defense team. 

Top-level assignments on such a team 
must be filled by generalists, not spe- 
cialists. Broad knowledge and under- 
standing are required. It is the purpose 
of the college to ensure that its gradu- 
ates do have a broad outlook and that 
they are generalists. This was succinctly 
expressed by the commandant, Rear Ad- 
miral Wesley McL. Hague, when he told 
a class that they could expect to receive 
ten months of education but not ten min- 
utes of training. 


Board of Advisers 


In addition to the staff and faculty, the 
college has a Board of Advisers, ap- 
pointed by the commandant, consisting 
of civilians prominent in the fields of 
education, industry, and» government. 
The members of the Board of Advisers 
have accepted, individually and col- 
lectively, the responsibility of provid- 
ing the commandant with professional, 
scientific, and technical counsel on mat- 
ters relating to the mission of the college 
and policies and methods for its most 
effective accomplishment. The board in- 
cludes Professor Stanley F. Teele, as- 
sociate dean of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Dr. 
Blake R. Van Leer, president of Georgia 
Institute of Technology, Dr. Shepard B. 
Clough of Columbia University, Dr. 
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James Creese, president of Drexel In- 
stitute of erepen: and Dr. Edward 
A. Fitzpatrick, president of Mount Mary 
College. 


Educational methods 


Under the direction of the deputy com- 
mandant, the staff and faculty members 
set up a schedule of instruction, lectures, 
and a general plan of operation for the 
ten-month course. Graduate methods of 
study are utilized in the form of individ- 
ual research, committee research, semi- 
nars, conferences, and interviews. The 
student has only a minimum amount of 
required fundamental reading, and the 
other reading he does is on his own. 
He usually has a half-day of study time 
which he may devote to the extensive re- 
search, reading, and writing needed to 
complete reports, theses, and presen- 
tations required by the college. 

The methods of instruction are varied 
and comprehensive. Here again the stu- 
dent does most of his work as research, 
outside the classroom. As each of the 
subjects is studied, the student body is 
formed into a series of committees, cor- 
responding in number to the major prob- 
lems considered in that subject. Each 
committee member, guided and assisted 
by members of the faculty, develops his 
assigned phase of the subject. At the 
very beginning it is pointed out that 
there are no textbook or “school” answers 
to the problems; each student contributes 
his ideas and research, and the results 
are pooled into a committee report that 
is given before the student body in an 
oral presentation. 

The principal means for informing the 
students of the many phases and prob- 
lems of economic mobilization are lec- 
tures and seminars. The lectures are 
given by faculty members and by out- 
standing visiting specialists. They deal in 
a critical and thorough manner with the 
central issues and problems met with in 
each aspect of the course. Primary em- 
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phasis is placed, in the lectures, upon a 
clear statement of the over-all situation, 
an analysis of major conditions and con- 
trolling factors, the interpretation of past 
experience, present trends, and possible 
future developments. Free and frank 
questioning of the lecturers and joint dis- 
cussions of the subjects by the lecturers, 
faculty, and students are encouraged. 
The college draws lecturers from a vast 
field, carefully selecting such prominent 
individuals as Dr. Detlev W. Bronk, pres- 
ident of Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research and former president of Johns 
Hopkins University, Dr. Norman Maier, 
noted psychologist and author, and Dr. 
Arthur F. Burns, chairman of the Eco- 
nomic Advisers to the President. 

Seminars are designed to supplement 
lectures and the individual research of 
students by affording opportunities for 
informal discussion in small groups with 
invited professional men and experts on 
such matters as relate to problems as- 
signed to committees or individual stu- 
dents for study and reports. The semi- 
nars further provide students with valu- 
able experience in the conduct of, and 
participation in, discussion groups; in 
extemporaneous presentation of ideas 
and viewpoints; and in the analysis of 
problems under discussion. 

Another essential part of the instruc- 
tion consists of special lecturers who 
come to speak on timely problems of to- 
day. Sometimes these lectures are given 
in conjunction with the Industrial Col- 
lege’s sister institution, the National War 
College. Visual aids are extensively 
used by nearly all lecturers. In addition, 
field trips are made to industrial and 
military installations where the student 
comes in contact with the production 
processes and problems involved. These 
“extracurriculars” are invaluable in giv- 
ing the student an over-all picture of 
just how broad and comprehensive a 
problem mobilization presents. 
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Orientation 


The college has a very thorough orien- 
tation program. Two months before the 
opening class a welcoming letter is sent 
to each new student. Enclosed is a bro- 
chure giving information about the col- 
lege, its course of study, housing in the 
Washington area, transportation, and 
services available to the students while 
attending the college. Each student 
is asked to furnish a brief biography 
and photograph of himself. These are 
reproduced and bound in book form. A 
copy is issued to each student and in- 
structor. This has proven a real aid in 
getting acquainted with each other. In- 
structors are able to call students by 
name at the first class meeting. 

On opening day, registration is ac- 
complished in a brief, efficient proce- 
dure. Students are assisted with any 
personal problems they may have, bag- 
gage delivery, pay collection, mail, and 
so forth. Name tags are issued to fur- 
ther assist faculty and students in get- 
ting acquainted. Each student is in- 
dividually greeted and welcomed by the 
commandant. 

The Orientation course begins with a 
brief outline of what economic mobiliza- 
tion means, what fields it covers, and 
how they will be approached during 
the coming academic year. In effect, the 
students are given a fairly detailed pre- 
view of the year’s work. They are told 
what they can expect from the course, 
and what the college expects from them. 

Following this preview, the orientation 
includes a_ short intensive refresher 
course in basic economics. This is fol- 
lowed by a short study of Public Admin- 
istration at the federal level. The stu- 
dents are thus acquainted with all gov- 
ernment agencies that play a part in 
economic mobilization. Also part of the 
orientation course is a subcourse called 
Executive Development. The purpose of 
this study is to analyze and evaluate the 
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individual qualities and skills that con- 
tribute to the effectiveness of executives. 
The case method of instruction has been 
used for this purpose with marked suc- 
cess. Conference participation and lead- 
ership is part of the Executive Develop- 
ment subcourse. 

Concurrent with these subjects, the 
students begin a Public Speaking course 
that runs for ten weeks. The Industrial 
College believes that senior officers must 
be able to express their thoughts clearly 
and forcefully in writing and orally to 
both large and small groups. 


Fields of study 


A Manpower course follows the orien- 
tation program and consists of a study 
dealing with manpower logistics in con- 
nection with the mobilization of the na- 
tional economy and the Armed Forces. 
Consideration is given to organizational, 
political, and social problems of public 
health, education, community services, 
and public housing. The purpose of this 
unit is to advance a knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the principles, policies, 
and procedures essential for the most 
effective use of manpower during eco- 
nomic and military mobilization. 

A survey is made of selected natural 
and related resources of the United States 
and other nations, pointing out their es- 
sentiality for the maintenance of a war 
economy. Attention is focused on the 
quantity, character, availability, and dis- 
tribution of the materials; the major con- 
ditions or problems affecting their pro- 
curement and supply; and measures to 
overcome deficiencies. 

Included in the study of Technological 
Progress are studies of the nature and 
conditions of research and development; 
organization, operation, and_relation- 
ships of governmental, industrial, educa- 
tional, and private agencies concerned 
with research and development; and rep- 
resentative programs and special proj- 
ects such as atomic energy, guided mis- 
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siles, and the logistical problems arising 
from developments in new weapons and 
weapon systems. 

Other subjects, which follow, strive to 
get most thorough coverage in this broad 
field. There is a study in Requirements, 
which covers the problems of determin- 
ing military, civilian, and foreign-aid ma- 
terial requirements and the adjustment 
of these requirements to national produc- 
tive capacity. Continuing along the line 
of logistics, a study in Procurement is 
offered, which places its emphasis on the 
policies, problems, and functions of the 
procurement agencies of the Department 
of Defense, their legal basis, and their 
implementing directives. 

A section on Economic Stabilization 
analyzes such factors as price and profit 
controls, allocations and priorities, ra- 
tioning, wage and salary stabilization, 
financial policies, and fiscal controls. The 
objective of the course is to ensure that 
the students will gain some understand- 
ing of the factors involved and the con- 
trols and policies necessary in attempting 
the stabilization of the national economy 
in time of war or defense emergency. 

Four other sections are given which 
lead up to the final presentation. These 
are Distribution Logistics, Production, 
Public Services, Economic Potential, and 
Joint Strategic-Logistic Planning. At the 
near conclusion of the entire ten-month 
course, there is a summation of all of 
the factors previously presented in a final 
offering called Mobilization. It is here 
that the student collates all the informa- 
tion he has acquired and finds a logical 
pattern that may heretofore have been 
rather obscured by details. 


Extension courses 


The Extension Division of the Indus- 
trial College conducts two courses addi- 
tional to the ten-month resident course 
held in Washington, D.C. One of these 
is the National Resources Conferences, 
held in major industrial centers of the 
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United States. These conferences, highly 
condensed versions of the _ resident 
course, are made up of two Armed 
Forces officer teams of six officers each 
who visit these urban areas and give 
select lectures for a two-week period. 
Sponsored jointly by both the local mili- 
tary commander and a civilian organiza- 
tion, usually the Chamber of Commerce, 
civilians and officers are invited to attend. 
Local civilian leaders of industry, busi- 
ness, education, labor, and civic groups 
are selected through the civilian organi- 
zation to attend the conference. Reserve 
officers, of all services, are called to ac- 
tive duty to attend and, upon successful 
completion of the course, receive a Cer- 
tificate of Completion. 

The Correspondence Study course is 
titled “Emergency Management of the 
National Economy,” and it covers almost 
the same subject matter as the resident 
course. This course is more complete 
than the two-week National Resources 


Conferences and allows a follow-up to 
those who wish to pursue the topics fur- 
ther. It is condensed so that the average 
student may complete the entire course 
in twelve months. The course is open to 
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Reserve, Regular, or National Guard of- 
ficers of all military services, including 
the Coast Guard. Civilians who might 
reasonably be expected to hold key gov- 
ernmental or industrial positions in time 
of national emergency are also entitled 
to enroll. Since its inception in 1950, 
some two thousand seven hundred and 
fifty persons have satisfactorily com- 
pleted the course. The importance of 
this valuable and enlightening medium 
of the extension courses is gaining yearly 
as evidenced by the increasing amount 
of participation and favorable reception. 

From this description of the Industrial 
College of the Armed Forces, profes- 
sional educators will see that this really 
is a unique military school. The atten- 
tion to thorough student orientation, the 
instructional methods, the specific aims 
and objectives, the inspirational addresses 
by authoritative American thinkers, all 
conform to the best that has been de- 
veloped by civilian colleges. The caliber 
of the students, the broad educational 
approach, the academic freedom, and its 
constantly improved curriculum should 
entitle this college to take its place in the 
ranks of the best of American graduate 
schools. 





The Council at Work 
Statement of Arthur S. Adams 


Before the Special Committee of the House of 
Representatives To Investigate Tax-Exempt 
Foundations, June 17, 1954 


I am Arthur S. Adams, President of 
the American Council on Education. My 
request to appear before you today was 
made by the authority and direction of 
the Executive Committee of the Council, 
and I shall present a statement which 
that Committee has unanimously ap- 
proved. We are deeply concerned that 
the Special Committee may obtain a 
true picture of the role that philanthropic 
foundations have played in connection 
with education. We believe deeply and 
firmly in the importance of education to 
American principles and _ institutions. 
There often comes to my mind the his- 
torical fact that when the settlers of our 
country first came to its shores, they ad- 
dressed themselves to building a school 
building almost before they had _ pro- 
vided shelter for themselves. The whole 
story of American greatness, to my mind, 
has been written in terms of educational 
opportunity. 

Especially in times such as these, there 
is need for a clear and accurate public 
understanding of what our schools and 
colleges are trying to do. I believe that 
this Committee has the opportunity to 
perform a great service by assisting the 
people to gain such a picture. Hence, 
although it was the understanding of 
many of us that the central focus of 
the investigation was to be the activities 
of foundations, it is gratifying that the 
focus has been broadened to include not 
only the relationships of foundations to 
education but also the relationships of 
education to the public welfare. This 


affords a magnificent opportunity for 
the Committee to present a clear-eyed ju- 
dicial appraisal of the importance of edu- 
cation to our society. 

Now, let me comment briefly on some 
of the reasons why philanthropic founda- 
tions have flourished and multiplied in 
American society as nowhere else in the 
world. It is not because we have a mo- 
nopoly of wealth; great fortunes have 
been amassed in other countries. I sug- 
gest it is because a climate has been es- 
tablished here, an atmosphere of free- 
dom which encourages private initia- 
tive not merely for selfish purposes but 
for the public welfare. Both federal and 
state governments, from the beginning 
of our history, have maintained the po- 
sition that it is in the public interest for 
individuals and groups of individuals to 
contribute voluntarily to worthy causes. 

Advocates of centralized national plan- 
ning and action have always contended 
that many of these causes could be 
served more efficiently by Government. 
In criticism of private initiative, they 
have pointed out that at times it has re- 
sulted in duplication of effort, lack of 
coordination, sometimes even naive sup- 
port of dubious causes. One can accept 
these criticisms in large part and still as- 
sert with deep conviction that despite 
failures and mistakes, private funds, dis- 
pensed by independent agencies, have 
by and large made an impressive and 
creditable record. Both the mistakes and 
the achievements are symbols of free en- 
terprise as we in America know it. 
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Now suppose that the climate in Amer- 
ica should change, and it should become 
established policy that Government 
should regulate the purposes of private 
foundations, their methods of operation, 
and the appointment of their trustees 
and other personnel. What incentive 
would remain for anyone to give to 
them? It would be much easier simply 
to let the Government collect the money 
in taxes and take the total responsibility 
for the public welfare. 

I take it that none of us desire such 
developments. I urge this Committee to 
protect the climate of freedom in which 
we now live. True freedom means the 
right to make mistakes as well as to 
achieve successes. Federal control of 
foundations operating within the broad 
limits of public welfare would not last 
long. Foundations would simply disap- 
pear. Free enterprise of any sort vanishes 
under Government dictation. 

Against this background, let us con- 
sider briefly the frame of reference sup- 
plied to this Committee by its director 
of research to assist it in the current in- 
vestigation. I would respectfully suggest 
that the Committee scrutinize the docu- 
ment with great care before determining 
what guiding principles should be 
adopted. Several of the basic assump- 
tions are open to serious question. I 
am confident that the Committee desires 
to approach the study without prejudice 
in the interest of truth. The search for 
truth will obviously be severely ham- 
pered if the Committee at the very be- 
ginning accepts a series of dubious con- 
cepts as the basis for its study. 

I suggest, for example, that the Com- 
mittee give special consideration to the 
application of the term “un-American.” 
The report of the research director as- 
serts that a political change so drastic as 
to constitute a “revolution” took place 
in this country between 1933 and 1936, 
“without violence and with the full con- 
sent of the overwhelming majority of 
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the electorate.” He might have added 
that it was approved by the Congress 
as sound public policy and by the Su- 
preme Court as constitutional. Later in 
the report there seems to be a definite 
implication that some, at least, of the 
changes made at that time were un- 
American. 

It is a strange doctrine indeed that 
the overwhelming majority of the Ameri- 
can people, acting through their own 
political and social agencies, can adopt 
un-American policies. Certainly the 
American people can make mistakes; 
they can also rectify mistakes. One may 
consider the Eighteenth Amendment to 
have been right or wrong, and its repeal 
to be either right or wrong; but surely 
both the adoption and the repeal of pro- 
hibition were American actions. To take 
any other position is to assume that the 
power mnie somewhere, in some group, 
to pass judgment on the decisions of 
the American people made in accord- 
ance with the Constitution, and to de- 
clare some of these decisions un-Ameri- 
can. I am confident that this Committee 
desires neither to arrogate that power 
to itself nor to confer it upon its research 
staff. 

This matter is closely related to the 
definition of “the public interest.” The 
research director has recommended that 
this phrase be defined in terms of “the 
principles and form of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, as expressed in our Constitution 
and in our other basic founding docu- 
ments.” What this passage seems to im- 
ply, in context, is that a foundation or 
other agency operates in the public in- 
terest only when it promotes acceptance 
of a particular theory concerning gov- 
ernment, called in legal circles, I believe, 
a strict interpretation of Federal powers. 

If this Committee desires to discover 
to what extent foundations and other 
organizations have spent money and 
energy in promoting a special theory in 
constitutional law, it has every right to 
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do so. I respectfully suggest, however, 
that if the Committee discovers, as it 
well may, that little time and money have 
been so spent, it should report the fact 
in those terms. To report such a con- 
clusion to the American people as a find- 
ing that foundations and educational 
agencies have failed to operate in the 
public interest would be a semantic dis- 
tortion of the first order. The American 
people have more than an impression— 
they have a conviction—that efforts to 
control disease, to alleviate poverty, to 
advance science and technology, to ex- 
pand libraries and museums, and to do 
many other things having nothing to do 
with the promotion of a special brand of 
political philosophy contribute to their 
welfare. Such activities are therefore, 
in any reasonable definition of the term, 
“in the public interest.” All of these 
areas happen to be among those in which 
foundations have been especially active. 

I would suggest further that as part of 
the process of establishing a reasonable 
framework for its investigation, this Com- 
mittee consider the historic purpose of 
tax exemption. It would appear that this 
privilege was originally related to the 
principle, stated frequently by the 
Founding Fathers, that the power to tax 
is the power to destroy. Tax exemption 
was presumably granted to local and 
state governments to reinforce their free- 
dom from Federal control. Tax exemp- 
tion was presumably granted to churches 
to reinforce the provision of the First 
Amendment guaranteeing freedom of re- 
ligion. Tax exemption was presumably 
granted to educational institutions and 
agencies to reinforce the constitutional 
provision against Federal control of edu- 
cation. Similarly, tax exemption was pre- 
sumably granted to other agencies, such 
as hospitals, charitable and welfare or- 
ganizations, and philanthropic founda- 
tions, on the theory that private initia- 
tive should be encouraged in certain 
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broad areas of concern for the public 
welfare. 

A contrary principle, frequently ad- 
vanced in recent years and seemingly 
implicit in the report of this Committee's 
research director, is that tax exemption 
not only confers the right but carries 
along with it the obligation of Federal 
supervision and, if need be, control. This 
doctrine is itself one of the most revo- 
lutionary concepts in the history of Amer- 
ican government. It could lead to Fed- 
eral control, either by direct regulation 
or by threat of removal of the tax- 
exempt status, not merely of foundations 
but of health services, education, religion, 
and the operations of state and local 
government. It would seem to be highly 
important that this Committee take a 
stand on this issue and announce in clear 
terms the extent to which it believes 
Federal control of tax-exempt institu- 
tions and agencies is justifiable. I should 
think the Committee might question, for 
example, the assumption implicit in the 
report of its research director that the 
Government should determine the scope 
and direction of research and instruction 
in the social sciences. 

We come now to the reason why the 
American Council on Education has be- 
come involved in this investigation. The 
argument of the research director seems 
to be this: 

1. That beginning in 1933, a political 
“revolution” took place in the United 
States, supported by an overwhelming 
majority of the electorate, which in some 
of its manifestations seems to the re- 
search staff to be un-American. 

2. That the approval of this so-called 
“revolution” by the electorate resulted 
from their indoctrination by the nation’s 
educational institutions. 

3. That the indoctrination was engi- 
neered by a closely knit group of na- 
tional organizations, including the Amer- 
ican Council on Education. 

The flimsiness of this line of reason- 
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ing can be demonstrated in many ways. 
One is to consider the time factor. 

Of the population over 25 years of 
age in 1932, comprising roughly 88 per- 
cent of our potential electorate, more 
than 60 percent had received no formal 
education beyond the eighth grade. This 
fact seems to warrant the inference that 
more than half the voters completed their 
formal education before 1920. Yet the 
research director, in his own report, notes 
that the American Council of Learned 
Societies was founded in 1919, the Na- 
tional Research Council in 1916, the 
Social Science Research Council in 1923, 
the American Council on Education in 
1918, and the John Dewey Society in 
1936. The assumption that these organi- 
zations engineered a program of mass in- 
doctrination through the schools that 
brought about the “revolution” of 1933 
would seem to be an undeserved tribute 
to their power, since in 1920 the oldest 
had been established only four years and 
the two youngest had not yet been con- 
ceived. 

Let us approach this matter in another 
way. The director of research says his 
procedure has been to reason from total 
effect to primary and secondary causes. 
It would appear that in this instance he 
may have omitted the primary causes and 
have gone far beyond the secondary. 
Would he seriously contend that the 
farmers who roamed the roads of Iowa 
with pitchforks and shotguns in the early 
1930's, or the industrial workers who 
stood in mile-long bread lines, or the 
veterans who sold apples on street cor- 
ners, or the bankrupt businessmen who 
jumped from tenth-story windows did so 
because of something in their educa- 
tional curriculum? Whatever one’s po- 
litical persuasion may be, one must con- 
cede that, surely, the economic forces 
which brought the industrial machine 
grinding to a halt constituted more im- 
portant causes for social change than any 
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re influence of the little red school- 
ouse. 

What, then, is the role of education in 
social change? It would appear that in a 
democratic society such as ours, where, 
as in all societies, constant changes are 
required to maintain equilibrium be- 
tween the rights of the individual and 
the protective functions of government, 
education serves two essential purposes: 
first, it strengthens the conviction that 
necessary adjustments can be made b 
peaceful means, and, second, by wend 
ing knowledge, it assists the people and 
their leaders to discover what the appro- 
priate adjustments are. To say that edu- 
cation provides the motivation for change 
because it performs these functions is like 
saying that fire engines cause fires be- 
cause they are usually present at the 
scene and seem to have a significant role 
in the proceedings. 

It seems apparent, from some of the 
testimony previously presented before 
this Committee, that the director of re- 
search and his staff have done a con- 
siderable amount of research in the li- 
brary. In that process, they have un- 
covered, in books and periodicals, nu- 
merous statements by educators advocat- 
ing specific programs. Individual edu- 
cators, like members of other professions, 
are human and are prone to argue that 
their ideas are worthy of immediate uni- 
versal adoption. It would be an unwar- 
ranted inference to assume, however, 
that such statements invariably, or even 
usually, reflect prevailing beliefs or prac- 
tices. The gap between theory and prac- 
tice is as great in education as in other 
areas of human activity, such as ethics, 
and as great as the gap between individ- 
ual opinions and the consensus in other 
professions, such as politics. 

Furthermore, professors, as the great 
historian Carl Becker once remarked, are 
by temperament people who think other- 
wise. If all their ideas were simul- 
taneously adopted, the result would be 
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utter chaos. Hence, by carefully select- 
ing his excerpts, one can secure evidence 
from educational publications for almost 
anything he may set out to prove. The 
only way to find out what educational 
institutions are actually doing is to ex- 
amine them at firsthand, without pre- 
conceived ideas. That is a vast under- 
taking, which the research staff of this 
Committee has apparently not under- 
taken and has certainly had inadequate 
time to complete. 

I suggest to the Committee, therefore, 
that it be wary of conclusions based on 
the wishful thinking of individual edu- 
cators as expressed in books and period- 
icals. To consider such material as pre- 
senting an accurate picture of educational 
practice is like judging the accomplish- 
ments of a session of Congress by a se- 
lected group of bills introduced rather 
than by the sum total of legislation ac- 
tually passed. 

With regard to the American Council 
on Education itself, I have brought with 
me a supply of pamphlets that describe 
its objectives and operations and list its 
membership. You will note that mem- 
bers of the Council are institutions and 
organizations, not persons. You will note 
further that the largest group of mem- 
bers is composed of colleges and uni- 
versities. That fact explains why the 
major interest of the Council has tradi- 
tionally been and is now in higher edu- 
cation, although it has a general con- 
cern with the whole range of education. 

The Council is thoroughly democratic 
in organization. Its governing body is 
the membership, represented by duly ap- 
pointed delegates at the Annual Meeting. 
The interim policy-making body is the 
Executive Committee, elected by vote of 
the members. Membership dues com- 
prise the major source of income for cen- 
tral operations. 

The Council has no power to regulate 
its members in any respect, nor has it ever 
attempted to exercise such power. Al- 
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though the basic reason for this policy is 
that it represents a sound concept of serv- 
ice to education and to the public, a sec- 
ond reason is wholly practical. Since all 
authorities on higher education agree that 
its dominant characteristic is diversity, 
any effort toward regimentation from a 
central headquarters would mean dis- 
aster for the organization through the 
immediate loss of numerous members. 
The truth of this statement is clear from 
a mere listing of the affiliations of mem- 
ber institutions. One hundred and 
twenty-eight are affiliated with the Cath- 
olic Church, 61 with the Methodist 
Church, 24 with the Lutheran Church, 
29 with the Baptist Church, 35 with the 
Presbyterian Church, and 60 with a 
dozen other denominations. Twenty- 
nine are supported by municipalities, 261 
by 48 states, and 28 by other public and 
private agencies. A final 200 are priv- 
ately supported, without special affilia- 
tion, and are administered by their in- 
dividual boards of trustees. The Con- 
stituent Organization Members of the 
Council have a similar diversity of sup- 
port and orientation. The most challeng- 
ing problem of the Council, under these 
circumstances, is to discover issues on 
which there is such agreement among 
Council members as to warrant joint con- 
sideration. 

Let me say emphatically that the col- 
lege curriculum is not one of the matters 
on which agreement has ever been 
reached among institutions of higher 
learning. The standard educational cur- 
riculum apparently discerned by this 
Committee's director of research is sheer 
fantasy. The idea that such diverse in- 
stitutions as the University of Notre 
Dame, Southern Methodist University, 
Yale, and the University of California 
have adopted or would ever adopt the 
same curriculum is simply inconceivable. 
This diversity, reflected in the freedom 
of choice which every institution exer- 
cises with respect to its curriculum, is, in 
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fact, the distinctive genius of higher 
education in America. 

Yet American institutions of higher 
learning, and in fact educational insti- 
tutions at all levels, do have some ideas 
in common, and feel that those ideas 
should be vigorously expressed. That is 
why they have created and now support 
national organizations such as the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. In serving the 
cause of education, these organizations 
do believe, with great sincerity, that they 
render a national service. Unless the 
members likewise believed it, there 
would be no such organizations. 

One of the central ideas that the Amer- 
ican Council on Education is authorized 
and directed by its members to express 
is that the independence of colleges and 
universities should be maintained at all 
costs and against all agencies, including 
the Federal Government, that might at- 
tempt to dominate them. The basic rea- 
son is that they are opposed in principle 
and in practice to indoctrination. Al- 
though they approach their goals in many 
and varied ways, they share the purpose 
of preparing students to think for them- 
selves and to continue the habit of study 
to the end that they may be well-in- 
formed and effective citizens. The dis- 
tinctive product of higher education in 
the United States is not a person taught 
to embrace certain prejudices but a per- 
son trained to make intelligent decisions 
on issues as they arise. And this, in the 
expressed opinion of great American 
leaders, from Thomas Jefferson to 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, is a basic pro- 
American service. 

The plain fact is that the schools and 
colleges of this country do not have the 
power to achieve mass political indoc- 
trination even if they had the desire to do 
so. Political indoctrination of the great 
mass of American citizens is impossible 
for any institution or group of institu- 
tions so long as freedom of speech and 
the press continue to exist. Indoctrina- 
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tion requires a negative as well as a 
positive force to be effective, as both 
Hitler and Stalin well knew. Not only 
must a single doctrine be presented with 
persistence, but access to all other doc- 
trines must be denied. The only agency 
in this country capable of mass political 
indoctrination is the Federal Govern- 
ment, and even the Government could 
not be successful by controlling the 
schools alone; it would also have to 
control the pulpit, the press, radio, tele- 
vision, and all other media of mass com- 
munication. Mass indoctrination is there- 
fore a theoretical as well as a practical 
impossibility in America today. It simply 
does not exist. It cannot exist so long 
as any minority is free to raise its voice. 

Let me summarize. The standard edu- 
cational curriculum postulated by the 
Committee’s director of research is non- 
existent. If the Executive Committee or 
staff of the American Council on Educa- 
tion had any desire to promote such a 
curriculum—which they do not—they 
could not do so, because the Council's 
membership would literally dissolve if 
they did. If the Council cannot promote 
such a curriculum itself, it certainly could 
not effectively participate in an alleged 
conspiracy among national educational 
organizations to reach the same objec- 
tive. The alleged conspiracy, also, is a 
figment of imagination. 

I am at a loss to understand what fac- 
tual basis there could conceivably be for 
the allegations apparently made by the 
director of research against the American 
Council on Education. I shall be glad 
to answer questions, to the best of my 
ability and knowledge, about any of the 
Council’s operations. As I indicated at 
the outset, we welcome the opportunity 
to assist the Committee in constructing 
a true picture of the part which educa- 
tional institutions, educational organiza- 
tions, and foundations interested in edu- 
cation have played in the development of 
American civilization. 


Financial Statements of the American 
Council on Education 


F. W. Larrentz & Co. 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
Executive Offices, New York City 
Colorado Building 


Washington 5, D. C. 


AMERICAN CoUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
Washington, D. C. 


We have examined the recorded cash transactions of the American Council on 
Education for the period from July 1 to December 31, 1953. Our examination was 
made in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards, and accordingly 
included such tests of the accounting records and such other auditing procedures as 
we considered necessary in the circumstances, except that we did not confirm by 
direct correspondence the membership dues received during the period under review. 

In our opinion, subject to the above limitation in the scope of our examination in 
regard to membership dues, the accompanying statements of cash receipts and dis- 
bursements present fairly the recorded cash transactions of the American Council on 
Education for the period from July 1 to December 31, 1953, in conformity with 
generally accepted accounting principles applied on a basis consistent with that of 
the preceding period. 

F. W. LaFrentz & Co. 
Certified Public Accountants 
Washington, D.C. 
August 17, 1954 


OPERATIONS 


A summary of the operations of the General Fund for the six months ended De- 
cember 31, 1953, is as follows: 


Receipts: 
Members’ dues Been $ 100,350.00 
Reimbursement for services...... a ; 28,675.17 
Interest on Special Funds’ investments (net) 4,263.92 


Total receipts $ 133.289.09 


Disbursements: 
Administrative expenses .. tercssee en ae 
Committees . asi 7,416.55 
Commissions and special conferences. , 9,917.73 
Educational Revel ond Bulletin of en Education and Na- 
tional Affairs delet 15,456.32 
Purchase of furniture and equipment re? $11.75 


Total disbursements , $ 118.941.87 


Excess of receipts over disbursements... ... .. $ 14,347.22 
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Operations of the American Council on Education Building resulted in net income 
of $12,914.61, before mortgage curtailment, interest payments, and capital expendi- 
tures. A summary of the cash receipts and disbursements of the Building Fund for 
the six months ended December 31, 1953, is as follows: 






Receipts: 
Net income from operation of building baer $ 12,914.61 


Disbursements: 


Remodeling costs and architect’s fee...... . $ 3,247.00 
Mortgage curtailment and interest payments : 13,870.85 
Purchase of furniture, fixtures, and equipment 738.95 


Total disbursements ............ . $ 17,856.80 








Excess of disbursements over receipts 


wee $ 4,942.19 


A summary of the operations of the Publications Revolving Fund for the six months 
ended December 31, 1953, is as follows: 















Receipts: 
Sales of publications Pelt ae es “ . $ 51,246.88 
Transfers from Special Funds............ 8,943.49 
Other sta taatte os aes 207.57 








RN is Fe iaeenes ; $ 55,397.94 


Disbursements: 





Operating expenses .............. $ $7,175.29 
Accounting services sik aherihi@ he ‘ibe 1,362.48 
Transfers to Special Funds 9,500.00 
Accrued interest on bonds purchased 838.20 

Total disbursements ...... santhaa leceevaiesc ee, See 

















Excess of receipts over disbursements. . : ... $8 6,521.97 





A summary of the Publications Revolving Fund, as prepared by the Manager of 


Publications, showing cash, accounts receivable, and inventories on hand at December 
81, 1953, is as follows: 


Cash De eer ag ek ot ot bea ee oe ...-.+ @ $7,488.67 
Accounts receivable as oa aah aida eked ite oad ca - 10,785.49 
Inventories: 
American Council on Education publications $ 38,658.21 
Cooperative Study of ow School Standards 
publications 5 ek ee een ee 19,477.29 58.135.50 


NE os Sa seca al Greta vasa whee @ aeleh ae ere eee eee . $ 106,354.66 










The cash balance shown above is restricted for the purposes and to the extent 
indicated below: 








Royalties due on publications sold..................0000000005 $ 19,659.30 
Reserve for publication of: 
1956 editions of American Universities and Colleges and Ameri- 
1 EP Serer re Pe oe 706.69 
University and World Understanding................ pends 916.18 


Total FEO ee OEP eer ee ; .o.--. § 21.282.17 








Financial Statements 


In addition to the above, the Publications Revolving Fund had $10,000.00 on loan 
to the Building Fund, and $65,949.13 (cost) ceased in U.S. Government securities 
as additional reserves for publication of American Universities and Colleges and Ameri- 
can Junior Colleges. These government securities had a market or redemption value 
of $66,493.29, at December 31, 1953. 


A summary of the operations of Central Services for the six months ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1953, follows: 


Receipts: 
Reimbursements for services $ 27,146.39 
Reimbursements for postage 6.979.32 


Total receipts $ $4,125.71 


Disbursements: 
Cost of services $ 24,970.79 
Postage 7,792.68 
Equipment 


Total disbursements $ 33,136.05 


Excess of receipts over disbursements 8 989.66 


CASH AND INVESTMENTS 


Reserve Fund: 
Cash in bank $ 51,283.66 
Investments—at cost 226,140.63 $ 277,424.29 


General Education Board Fund: 

Cash in bank. . 2,848.94 
Building Fund: 

Cash in bank 11,150.47 
Publications Revolving Fund: 

Cash in bank. . $ 37,433.67 

Investments—at cost 65,949.13 103,382.80 


Central Services: 

Cash overdraft 1,815.13 Dr 
Special Funds: 

Cash in bank $ 55,396.35 

Investments—at cost 318,820.83 $74,217.18 





Total 767,208.55 
Less—In transit items between funds 4.03 


Net cash and investments $ 767,204.52 


The cash on deposit with the American Security and Trust Company was con- 
firmed by correspondence with the depositary. Receipts from all funds are deposited 
intact into this account, and the cash balances shown above minus the Central 
Services overdraft were reconciled with the amount reported directly to us by the 
bank as of December 31, 1953. The in transit items represent expenditures made 
out of the General Fund which are to be reimbursed by the Special Funds in the 


following period, but which are not shown as disbursements in the statement of 
General Fund operations. 


The investments were confirmed by direct correspondence with the American 


Security and Trust Company, where they are held in an agency account for safe- 
keeping and reinvestment. 
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BUILDING FUND 








The American Council on Education was obligated to the American Security and 
Trust Company for the unpaid balance of a 3%% real estate mortgage note at Decem- 
ber 31, 1953, in the amount of $136,000.00, plus accrued interest. The mortgage 
note is secured by the land and building at 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. Principal installments of *$3,500.00 and interest are _— semi- 
annually on April and October 20, continuing to and including October 20, 1959, 
and any remaining unpaid principal balance will be payable on April 20, 1960. 
Additional payments on oo may be made in any multiple of $250.00 at any 
interest-paying date. On October 20, 1953, an additional payment on principal, in 
the amount of $7,000.00, brought the total curtailment of the note for the period 
to $10,500.00. 

In addition to the above mortgage note payable, the Building Fund was indebted 
to the General Education Board Fund for a $36,120.00 loan and to the Publications 
Revolving Fund for a $10,000.00 loan, both loans to be repaid with interest at a 
rate of 34% per annum. 




















INSURANCE 





A schedule of insurance policies in force at December 31, 1953, and confirmed 
by correspondence with the insurance department of the American Security and 
Trust Company is set forth below: 


Fire and extended coverage: 











Building $ 750,000.00 

Rental value 105,000.00 

Contents of building 130,000.00 
Boiler, machinery, and elevator motors 50,000.00 
General liability: 

Bodily injury 100/300,000.00 

Property damage 5,000.00 
Water damage 5,000.00 
Blanket Fidelity Bond 15,000.00 : 


Workmen’s Compensation 


SPECIAL FUNDS 





Contributions to the Special Funds were confirmed by correspondence with the 
donors with the exception of government contracts and minor amounts; the contracts 
with government departments, however, were submitted to us for inspection. State- 


ment of cash receipts and disbursements of Special Funds is presented in Exhibit A, 
following. 
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